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THE FRESHMAN’S CHRISTMAS. 


The swirling snow upon the campus square 
Floats down and grays the night—that otherwise 
Were densely black—and, drifting, lies 

Above a level depth to lap against the bare 

And stony walls, like waves above their sea, 

Yet soft and filmy as a drapery. 


The trees are swaying limbs that creak with cold, 
As if—unclad of leaves, and chilling fast— 
They swing their arms athwart the freezing blast 

To make them warm ; and muffled, solemn, old, 

The college-bell beats out the midnight hour 

And shivers back to silence in its tower, 


Announcing Christmas, newly born—that seems 
More like to burial of joy and all 
Its kindred, as from wall to wall 
The gloom proceeds ; for lo, of cheerful beams 
The windows are bereft, save only one, 
That dimly glows alone, as if to shun 


The rest. High up beneath the crumbling roof— 
That seems to crouch above to guard the spark 
Of light and warmth—it beams, the warp of dark 

Close weaving with the pale and feeble woof 

Of light ; and all about its lower edge 

The snow has smoothed the corners of the ledge 


With gray. There, gazing forth, a freshman stands 
Alone, his smileless, bloodless lips compressed 
As one who struggles not to be distressed 

Of fate ; and holds within his numbing hands 

A tattered volume ; and he sees below 

The smooth, untrodden blanket of the snow. 
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Not one of all the gay and laughing crowd 

Of fellow-students but has gone away 

To all the frolic of the holiday 
Of Christmas ; and the drifting, winding shroud 
Finds only one, forlornly left behind, 
About whose cold and deadened ‘joys to wind 


Its sheets. Behind him in its barrenness 
His room is dreary, with his chair anear 
The grate—itself a gray and chilling bier 

For embers dead or dying; and the press 

Of darkness round the lamp has subtly laid 

The dormitory in a veil of shade 


And gloom. Out-peering now, he sees the moon, 
That glances once upon the campus gray 
And white, and then retreats in clouds away 
To gayer scenes; he hears the tinkling tune 
Of sleighbells—going—gone; and notes the pane, 
Whereon the ivy’s boney finger lain, 


Is beckoning and tapping mockingly 
To lure him forth. And so he turns to sink 
Upon his chair again, and there to think 
Of disappointed hopes; of what will-be 
His Christmas day, who, orphaned now again— 
Of even friends,—is left within his den 


This dreary night. Oh, what the profit now 
Of being first in classes, that is last 
In all the boon of joy ?—yea, all his past 
Were meager pay, would kindly fate endow 
His future with a tie to human kind 
Or any hope that Christmas day should find 





His heart upheaving gladly. On the coals 
He throws a bit of wood, that, smoldering, 
Weaves fantasies of smoke, that float and fling 
A myriad host of weird designs—the souls 
And wraiths of Christmas-times gone by; and low 
A wailing of the wind, that seems to go 
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And come, is in the grate. And now about 
His-shoulders falls, from off the battered chair, 
An ancient fabric, and it lingers there 

Caressingly, as if from cold and doubt 

To shield his heart; for lo ! his mother’s shawl 

It is—a faithful comfort—aye, the all 


Of mother that is left tohim! And on 
His face a smile, that lights the peace of sleep, 
Is come, as if of happinesses deep 
He drinks at last. And dreaming spins a dawn, 
As glinting bright as webs the fairies string 
From buds to blossoms, when the lovesome Spring 


Is breathing zephyrs in the dell. He feels 
The crisping air, and hears the jangling bells, 
And sees the wisp of smoke beyond, that tells 
Of laden ovens hot, where Aunty deals 
In Christmas cheer ; and then the gliding sleigh 
Draws near the farm to join the holiday 


And gayety. Yoho! the gladsome smile 
The very house is smiling ! and aglow 
The eyes of cousins, maidens—all, as though 
The warmth within were gleaming through ; the while 
The massive dour is open—swinging wide— 
Too small by far to free the flooding tide 


Of welcome. Ah, the Christmas atmosphere 
Of evergreens and frost, and kindling fire 
Within the grate ! and lights that these inspire 
In dancing eyes; and, ah, again to hear 
From loving hearts the hospitality 
Of soul to soul expressed, and thus to be 


A brother taken home! The sleeper’s dream 
Goes sweetly on through afternoon and night 
Of cheer and comfort, feast and wondrous light 

Of lamps and scene. He hears a flowing stream 

Of music and of laughter and of song, 

That swells and dies and swells again along 
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A merry gamut ; and he sees the red 
Of glowing flames, and, yea, of flaming cheeks, 
And ruddy berries ; and he gayly seeks 
The pinnacle of joy, before ’tis swiftly sped, 
To form a brotherhood that never more 
Will leave him lonesomely without the door’ 


In cold and snow. He lingers at the game 
Of fantasy, wherein a knocking sound 
Comes far aloft, persistently around _ 

His ears—and then the joyous light and flame 

Of all the dream is gone, and grayest morn 

Is stealing in the dormitory, lorn 


And chill. He staggers lamely ; far below 

That sound of knocking still, and so adown 

The creaking stairs, he limps, with sleepy frown 
To meet the postman, standing in the snow _ 
And holding forth a package. Up the stairs 
He sighing climbs again, and weakly tears 


Away the wrapper. With a tingling throb 
His heart goes leaping then, as on the book— 
A matchless Homer—falls the eager look 

Its worth compels, and something like a sob 

To see the mighty Jove, superior ~~~ 

To earth, engaged in vast, heroic war 


With fates! and heroes, where they bravely crowd 
To stand with stoic mien, to nobly bear 
With stern adversity! And now the flare 
Of strength of heart is come to make him proud— 
A man !—But ah, his head is fain to bend _ 
To read the “Merry Christmas from a friend,” 


The old professor’s hand has penned. The square 
Lies undisturbed ; the day is bright and clear 
And sharp ; the sound of bells, afar and near, 

Comes softly. In the dormitory, there, 

Are feast and music, joy and roundelay, 

And greatness, born again on Christmas Day ! 

Paiie VERRILL MIGHELS. 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 
(Second Paper.) 


There is a class of persons who claim for 
Browning that his verse is really good verse, 
and that he was a master of euphony. This 
cannot be admitted except as to particular 
instances in which his success is due to his 
conformity to law, not to his violation of it. 

The rules of verse in English are simply a 
body of custom which has grown up uncon- 
sciously, and most of which rests upon some 
simple requirement of the ear. 

In speaking of the power of poetry we are 
dealing with what is essentially a mystery, the 
outcome of infinitely subtle, numerous, and 
complex forces; and perhaps it is as well to 
speak crudely and boldly so that the inade- 
quacy of our knowledge. may be ever before us, 
and that we may not rhapsodize ourselves into 
certainty of belief. 

The rhythm of versification seems to serve 
the purpose of a prompter. It lets us know in 
advance just what syllables are to receive the 
emphasis which shall make the sense clear. 
There are many lines in poetry which become 
obscure the instant they are written in prose, 
and probably the advantages of poetry over 
prose, or, to express it modestly, the excuse for 
poetry at all, is that the form facilitates the 
comprehension of the matter. Rhyme is itself 
an indication that a turning-point has been 
reached. It punctuates and sets off the sense, 
and relieves our attention from the strain of 
suspended interest. All of the artifices of po- 
etical form seem designed to a like end. Nat- 
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uralness of speech is somewhat sacrificed, but 
we gain by the sacrifice a certain uniformity of 
speech which rests and exhilarates. We need 
not for the present examine the question of 
euphony any further, nor ask whether euphony 
be not a positive element in verse—an element 
which belongs to music. 

The negative advantages of poetry over 
prose are probably sufficient to account for 
most of its power. A few more considerations 
of the same negative nature, and which affect 
the vividness of either prose or verse, may be 
touched upon by way of preface to the inquiry, 
why Browning is hard to understand and why 
his verse is bad. 

Every one is more at ease in his mind when 
he reads a language which observes the ordi- 
nary rules of grammar, proceeds by means of 
sentences, having subjects and preterites, and 
of which the adjectives and adverbs fall easily 
into place. A doubt about the grammar is a 
doubt about the sense. And this is so true 
that sometimes when our fears are allayed 
by faultless grammar we may read absolute 
nonsense with satisfaction. We sometimes hear 
it stated as a bitter epigram that poetry is 
likely to endure just in proportion as the form 
of it is superior to the content. As to the “ in- 
feriority”” of the content a moment’s reflec- 
tion shows us that the ideas and feelings 
which prevail from age to age and in which 
we may expect posterity to delight are, in 
their nature, and of necessity, commonplace. 
And if by “superiority of form” it is meant 
that these ideas shall be conveyed in flowing 
meters——in words which are easy to pronounce, 
put together according to the rules of grammar, 
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and largely drawn from the vulgar tongue— 
we need not wonder that posterity should enjoy 


it. In fact, it is just such verse as this which 
survives from age to age. 

Browning possesses one superlative excel- 
lence, and it is upon this that he relies. It is 
upon this, that he has emerged and attacked the 
heart of man. It is upon this, that he may 
possibly fight his way down to posterity and 
live like a fire forever in the bosom of man- 
kind. 

His language is the language of common 
speech—his force, the immediate force of life. 
His language makes no compromises of any 
sort. Itis notsubduedtoform. The emphasis 
demanded by the sense is very often not the 
emphasis demanded by the meter. He cuts 
off his words and forces them ruthlessly into. 
lines as a giant might force his limbs into the 
armor of amortal. The joints and members of 
the speech fall in the wrong places and have 
no relation to the joints and members of the 
meter. 

He writes like a lion devouring an antelope. 
He rends his subject, breaks its bones, and tears 
out the heart of it. He is not made more, but 
less, comprehensible by the verse forms in which 
he writes. The sign-posts of the meter lead us 
astray. He would be easier to understand if 
his poems were printed in the form of prose. 
That is the reason why Browning becomes easy 
when read aloud; for in reading aloud we give 
the emphasis of speech, and throw over all effort 
to follow the emphasis of the meter. This is also 
the reason why Browning is so unquotable—why 
he has made go little effect upon the language— 
why so few of the phrases and turns of thought 
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A merry gamut aml he sees the red 
of glowing thas amd, vea, of famung cheeks 
And ruddy berries eml be yayly woke 

The pinnacle of joy, before ‘tis ewiltly eped, 

Te form a brotherhood that never more 


Will leave him lonesomely without the door 


In cold and snow He lingers at the game 
Of fantasy, wherein «a knocking seu A 
Comes far aloft per reinte ntly around 

His eare— amd then the jovous light and tla 

Of all the dream is gone, and grayest morn 


Is stealing in the dormitory, lorn 


And chill. He staggers lamely ; far below 

That sound of knocking still, and so adown 

The creaking stairs, he limps, with sle« py frown 
Te meet the postinan, standing in the snow 
And holding forth a package. Up the stairs 


He sighing climbs again, and weakly tears 


Away the wrapper. With a tingling throb 
His heart goes leaping then, as on the book 
A matchless Homer——falls the eager look 
Its worth compels, and something like a sob 
To see the mighty Jove, superior 


To earth, engaged in vast, heroic war 


With fates! and heroes, where they bravely crowd 
To stand with stoic mien, to nobly bear 
With stern adversity! And now the flare 

Of strength of heart is come to make him proud 

A man !—But ah, his head is fain to bend 


To read the “ Merry Christmas from a friend,” 


The old professor’s hand has penned. The square 


Lies undisturbed ; the day is bright and clear 
And sharp ; the sound of bells, afar and near, 
Comes softly. In the dormitory, there, 
Are feast and music, joy and roundelay, 
And greatness, born again on Christmas Day ! 


Pup Verritt, Miche s. 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 


Ne d Paper 


There is a class of persons who claim for 
Browning that his verse is really good verse, 
and that he was a master of euphony. This 
cannot be admitted except as to particular 
instances in which his success is due to his 
conformity to law, not to his violation of it. 

The rules of verse in English are simply a 
luxly of custom which hae grown up uncon- 
wiously, and most of which rests upon some 
simple requirement of the ear. 

In speaking of the power of poetry we are 
dealing with what is essentially a mystery, the 
outcome of infinitely subtle, numerous, and 
complex forces; and perhaps it is as well to 
speak crudely and boldly so that the inade- 
quacy of our knowledge may be ever before us, 
and that we may not rhapsodize ourselves into 
certainty of belief. 

The rhythm of versification seems to serve 
the purpose of a prompter. It lets us know in 
alvance just what syllables are to receive the 
emphasis which shall make the sense clear. 
There are many lines in poetry which become 


obscure the instant they are written in prose, 


and probably the advantages of poetry over 


prose, or, to express it modestly, the excuse for 
poetry at all, is that the form facilitates the 
comprehension of the matter. Rhyme is itself 
an indication that a turning-point has been 
reached. It punctuates and sets off the sense, 
and relieves our attention from the strain of 
suspended interest. All of the artifices of po- 
etical form seem designed to a like end. Nat- 
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uralness of speech is somewhat sacrificed, but 
we gain by the sacrifice a certain uniformity of 
speech which rests and exhilarates. We need 
not for the present examine the question of 
euphony any further, nor ask whether euphony 
be not a positive element in verse—an element 
which belongs to music. 

The negative advantages of poetry over 
prose are probably sufficient to account for 
most of its power. A few more considerations 
of the same negative nature, and which affect 
the vividness of either prose or verse, may be 
touched upon by way of preface to the inquiry, 
why Browning is hard to understand and why 
his verse is bad. 

Every one is more at ease in his mind when 
he reads a language which observes the ordi- 
nary rules of grammar, proceeds by means of 
sentences, having subjects and preterites, and 
of which the adjectives and adverbs fall easily 
into place. A doubt about the grammar is a 
doubt about the sense. And this is so true 
that sometimes when our fears are allayed 
by faultless grammar we may read absolute 
nonsense with satisfaction. We sometimes hear 
it stated as a bitter epigram that poetry is 
likely to endure just in proportion as the form 
of it is superior to the content. As to the “ in- 
feriority”’ of the content a moment's reflec- 
tion shows us that the ideas and feelings 
which prevail from age to age and in which 
we may expect posterity to delight are, in 


their nature, and of necessity, commonplace. 


And if by “superiority of form” it is meant 
that these ideas shall be conveyed in flowing 
meters—in words which are easy to pronounce, 
put together according to the rules of grammar, 
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and largely drawn from the vulgar tongue— 
we need not wonder that posterity should enjoy 
it. In fact, it is just such verse as this which 
survives from age to age. 

Browning possesses one superlative excel- 
lence, and it is upon this that he relies. It is 
upon this, that he has emerged and attacked the 
heart of man. It is upon this, that he may 
possibly fight his way down to posterity and 
live like a fire forever in the bosom of man- 
kind. 

His language is the language of common 
speech—his force, the immediate force of life. 
His language makes no compromises of any 
sort. Itis notsubdued toform. The emphasis 
demanded by the sense is very often not the 
emphasis demanded by the meter. He cuts 
off his words and forces them ruthlessly into 
lines as a giant might force his limbs into the 
armor of amortal. The joints and members of 
the speech fall in the wrong places and have 
no relation to the joints and members of the 
meter. 

He writes like a lion devouring an antelope. 
He rends his subject, breaks its bones, and tears 
out the heart of it. He is not made more, but 
less, comprehensible by the verse forms in which 
he writes. The sign-posts of the meter lead us 
astray. He would be easier to understand if 
his poems were printed in the form of prose. 
That is the reason why Browning becomes easy 
when read aloud; for in reading aloud we give 
the emphasis of speech, and throw over all effort 
to follow the emphasis of the meter. This is also 
the reason why Browning is so unquotable—why 
he has made so little effect upon the language— 
why so few of the phrases and turns of thought 
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and metaphor with which poets enrich a lan- 
guage have been thrown into English by him. 
Let a man who does not read poetry take up a 
volume of Familiar Quotations, and he will 
find page after page of lines and phrases which 
he knows by heart—from Tennyson, Milton, 
Wordsworth—things made familiar to him not 
by the poets, but by the men whom the poets 
educated, and who adopted their speech. Of 
Browning he will know not a word. And yet 


Browning's poetry is full of words that glow 


and smite, and which have been burnt into 
and struck into the most influential minds of 
the last fifty years. 

But Browning’s phrases are almost impossi- 
ble to remember, because they are speech not 
reduced to poetry. They do not sing, they do 
not carry. They have no artificial buoys to 
float them in our memories. 

It follows from this uncompromising nature 
of Browning that when, by the grace of inspi- 
ration, the accents of his speech do fall into 
rhythm, his words will have unimaginable 
sweetness. The music is so much a part of 
the words—so truly spontaneous—that other 
verse seems tame and manufactured beside his. 

Rhyme is generally so used by Browning 
as not to subserve the true function of rhyme. 
It is forced into a sort of superficial confor- 
mity, but marks no epoch in the verse. The 
clusters of rhymes are clusters only to the eye 
and not to the ear. The necessity of rhyming 
leads Browning into inversions—into expan- 
sions of sentences, beyond the natural close of 
the form— into every sort of contortion. The 
rhymes clog and distress the sentences. 

As to grammar, Browning is neglectful. 
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Some of his most eloquent and wonderful pas- 


sages have no grammar whatever. In “ Sor- 
dello” grammar does not exist; and the want 
of it, the strain upon the mind caused by an 
effort to make coherent sentences out of a fleet- 
ing, ever-changing iridescent maze of talk, 
wearies and exasperates the reader. Of course 
no one but a schoolmaster desires that poetry 
shall be capable of being parsed——but every 
one has a right to expect that he shall be left 
without a sense of grammatical deficiency. 

The * Invocation” in the Ring and the 
Book is one of the most beautiful openings 
that can be imagined. 


O lyric love, half angel and half bird, 

And all a wonder and a wild desire 

Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 

Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 

And sang a kindred soul out to his face 

Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart 

When the first summons from the darkling earth 
Reached thee amid thy chambers, blanched their blue, 
And bared them of the glory—to drop down, 

To toil for man, to suffer or to die 

This is the same voice: can thy soul know change? 
Hail then, and hearken from the realms of help! 
Never may I commence my song, my due 

To god who best taught song by gift of thee, 
Except with bent head and beseeching hand 

That still, despite the distance and the dark, 

What was, again may be; some interchange 

Of grace, some splendor once thy very thought, 
Some benediction anciently they smile; 

Never conclude, but raising hand and head 

Thither where eyes, that caunot reach, yet yearn 
For all hope, all sustainment, all reward, 

Their utmost up and on—so blessing back 

In those thy realms of help, that heaven thy home, 
Some whiteness, which, I judge, thy face makes proud, 


Some wanness where, I think, thy foot may fall. 
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These sublime lines are marred by apparent 
grammatical obscurity. The face of beauty is 
marred when one of the eyes seems sightless. 
We reread the lines to see if we are mistaken. 
If they were in a foreign language we should 
say we did not fully understand them. 

In the dramatic monologues, as for instance 
in the Ring and the Book, and in the in- 
numerable other narratives and contempla- 
tions where a single speaker holds forth, we 
are especially called upon to forget grammar. 
The speaker relates and reflects—pours out 
his ideas in the order in which they occur 
to him—pursues two or three trains of 
thought at the same time, claims every li- 
cense which either poetry or conversation 
could accord him. The effect of this method is 
so startling, that when we are vigorous enough 
to follow the sense, we forgive all faults of me- 
ter and grammar, and feel that this natural 
Niagara of speech is the only way for the tur- 
bulent mind of man to get complete utterance. 
We forget that it is possible for the same thing 
to be done, and yet to be subdued, and stilled, 
and charmed into music. 

Prospero is as natural and as individual 
as Bishop Blougram. His grammar is as 
incomplete, yet we do, not note it. He 
- talks to himself, to Miranda, to Ariel, all at 
once, weaving all together his passions, his 
philosophy, his narrative, and his commands. 
His reflections are as profuse and as metaphys- 
ical as anything in Browning, and yet all is 
clear—all is so managed that it lends magic. 
The characteristic and unfathomable signifi- 
eance of this particular character Prospero 
comes out of it. 
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« Prospero. My brother and thy uncle, called Antonio 
I pray thee mark me,—that a brother should 

Be so perfidious!—he whom next thyself, 

Of all the world I lov’d, and to him put 

The manage of my state; as at that time 
Through all the seignories it was the first, 

And Prospero, the Prime Duke, being so repnted 
In dignity and for the liberal arts, 

Without a parallel: those being all my study, 
The government I cast upon my brother, 

And to my state grew stranger, being transported 
Add wrapped in secret studies, Thy false uncle 
Dost thou attend me?” 

It is unnecssary to give examples from 
Browning of defective verse, of passages which 
cannot be understood, which cannot be con- 
strued, which cannot be parodied, and which 
can scarcely be pronounced. They are men- 
tioned only as throwing light on Browning's 
cast of mind and methods of work. His inabil- 
ity to recast and correct his work cost the world 
a master. He seems to have been condemned to 
create at white heat and to stand before the as- 
tonishing draft, which his energy had flung out, 
powerless to complete it. 

We have a few examples of things which came 
forth perfect, but many of even the most beauti- 


ful and most original of the shorter poems are 
marred by some blotches that hurt us and which 


one feels might have been struck out or corrected 
in half an hour. How many of the poems are 
too long! Itis not that Browning went on writ- 
ing after he had completed his thought—for the 
burst of beauty is as likely to come at the end as 
at the beginning—-but that his thought had to 
unwind itself like web from a spider. He could 
not command it. He could only unwind and 
unwind. 


“ Pan and Luna” is a sketch, as luminous as 
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a Correggio, but not finished. ‘Caliban upon 
Setibos,”” on the other hand, shows creative 
genius, beyond all modern reach, but flounders 
and drags on too long. In the poems which he 
revised, as for instance Hervé Riel, which exist 
in two or more forms, the corrections are 
verbal and were evidently done with the 
same fierce haste with which the poems were 
written. 

We must not for an instant imagine that 
Browning was indolent or indifferent; it is 
known that he was a taskmaster to himself. 
But he cou/d not write other than he did. 
When the music came and the verse caught 
the flame, and his words became sweeter, and 
his thought clearer, then he could sweep down 
like an archangel bringing new strains of 
beauty to the earth. But the occasions when 


he did this are a handful of passages in a body 


of writing as large as the Bible. 

Just as Browning could not stop—so he found 
it hard to begin. His way of beginning is to 
seize the end of the thread just where he can, 
and write down the first sentence. 


“She should never have looked at me, 


If she meant I should not love her !” 
“ Water your damned dowerpots, do—’’ 
“No! for I’ll save it! Seven years since.” 
“But give them me, the mouth, the eyes, the brow!” 
“Fear Death ? to feel the fog in my throat.” 
Sometimes his verse fell into coils as it came, 
but he himself, as he wrote the first line of a 


poem, never knew in what form of verse the 
poem would come forth. Hence the novel 
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figures and strange counterpoint. Having 
evolved the first group of lines, at haphazard, 
he will sometimes repeat the form (a very com- 
plex form, perhaps, which, in order to have 
any organic effect, would have to be tuned to 
the ear most nicely)—and repeat it clumsily. 
Individual taste must be judge of his success in 
these experiments. Sometimes the ear is wor- 
ried by an attempt to trace the logic of the 
rhymes which are concealed by the rough jolt- 
ing of the meter. Sometimes he makes no at- 
tempt to repeat the first verse, but continues 
in irregular improvisation. 

Browning never really stoops to literature. 
He makes perfunctory obeisance to it. The 
truth is that Browning is expressed by his de- 
fects. He would not be Robert Browning 
without them. In the technical part of his art, 


as well as in his spirit, Browning represents a 


reaction of a violent sort. He was too great 
an artist not to feel that his violations of form 
helped him. The blemishes in the “Grammar- 
ian’s Funeral ’’—Aoti’s business, the enclitic 
de—were stimulants, they heightened his 
effects. They helped him make clear his 
meaning, that life is greater than art. These 
savageries spoke to the hearts of men tired of 
smoothness and platitude, and who were re- 
lieved by just such a breaking up of the ice. 
Men loved Browning not only for what he 
was, but also for what he was not. 

These blemishes were, under the circum- 
stances, and for a limited audience, strokes of 
art. It is not to be pretended that, even from 
this point of view, they were always successful, 
only that they are organic. The nineteenth 
century would have to be lived over again 
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to wipe these passages out of Browning's 
poetry. 

In that century he stands as one of the great 
gladiators of England—a champion of the in- 
dividual soul against the world. His doctrines 
are the mere effulgence of his personality. 
He himself was the truth which he taught. 
His life was the life of one of his own heroes ; 
and in the close of his life—by a coincidence 
which is not sad, but full of meaning— may 
be seen one of those apparent paradoxes in 
which he himself delighted. 

Through youth and manhood Browning rose 
like a planet calmly following the laws of his 
own being. From time to time he put forth 
his volumes which the world did not under- 
stand. Neglect caused him to suffer, but not to 
change. It was not until his work was all but 
finished, not till after the publication of the 
** Ring and the Book,”’ that complete recognition 
came to him. It was given him by men and 
women who had been in the nursery when 
he began writing, who had passed their youth 
with his minor poems, and who understood 
him. 

In later life Browning’s powers declined. 
This Atlas of the earth grew old, like other men. 
The torrent 6f feeling could no longer float 


the raft of doctrine, as it had done so lightly 


and for so long. [lis poems, always difficult, 
grew dry as well. 

But Browning was true to himself. He had 
all his life loved converse with men and women, 
and still enjoyed it. He wrote constantly and 
to his uttermost. It was not for him to know 
that his work was done. He wrote on manfully 
to the end, showing, occasionally, his old power, 
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and always his old spirit. And on his death- 


bed it was not only his doctrine, but his life 
that blazed out in the words : 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph. 
Held, we fall to rise—are baffled to fight better 
Sleep to wake. 


Joun Jay CHAPMAN. 
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A LITERARY MASQUERADER. 


The note, short and typewritten, was from 
the president of a new women’s literary club, 
which had started into existence amid a mete- 
oric shower of newspaper puffs and friendly 
male criticisms. 

* Will you,” it read, “ kindly favor us at 
our Christmas meeting by reading a paper de- 
tailing your experiences as a writer for the 
press. Our club is composed principally of 
beginners, and a word of advice from a well- 
known writer like yourself, or a description of 
early efforts from the commencement of your 
college career to the present time, will be not 
only beneficial but highly interesting.” 

She laid it down and laughed a short, bitter 
laugh. She looked at her small hall bedroom, 
an interior of artistic poverty, where a fish net 


did duty as a portitre, and covered packing- 


boxes for couches and footstools. The typical 


“den ’’ of the bachelor girl, where artistically- 
draped scarfs hid kitchen utensils, and every 
article of furniture was made to serve a double, 
if not a triple, use. 

She glanced at her dress, which bore evi- 
denée of daily journeyings on elevated roads 
and cable cars; at her gloves and shoes, the 
indubitable marks of a well- or ill-dressed 
woman, which were shabby and worn to the 
limit of respectability. 

“ A well-known writer for the press! 
Vassar graduate! Advice to beginners!” 

She laughed again the same mocking laugh. 
Was it a joke? She read the note a second 
time, stooping to pick it up from where it’ had 
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fallen at her feet in the first moment of irrita- 
tion. 

No, it was no joke. The invitation had 
been sent in good faith by a young man, the 
editor of a magazine which had published a 
story of hers descriptive of the lights and 
shadows of collegiate life at Vassar, and had 
asked her to write again, promising that the 
second should receive some remuneration. Her 
reticence in regard to this offer had perhaps 
inclined him to the belief that she had found 
success in other directions, and so he had seen 
fit to honor her, now that he had been elected 
president of the new club. 

She knew that in a great city like New 
York, the masqueraders in literature are 
many; people who pose as the recipients of 
good-sized incomes from their literary efforts, 
who have never writtena word, and strugglers, 
slamming the door in the face of the wolf with 
both hands, who are pointed out as embodi- 
ments of success, for whose sage effusions and 
brilliant witticisms editors wrangle and period- 
icals despair. 

So familiar was she with this peculiar phase 
of the writer's world that she had felt not so 
much surprise as amusement, when, on two or 
three occasions, she had been designated as a 
literary success—a Vassar girl who had laid 
down her college laurels only to grasp the more 
enduring ones of a metropolitan career. 

She threw a parcel of returned manuscripts 
on the table, and commenced preparations for 
her evening meal. The preparations were as 
simple as the meal itself. From behind a 
yellow scarf on which some appliquéd butter- 
flies sported gayly, she drew a can of sardines 
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which she opened with a pair of shears, a 
package of tea, some cheese and crackers. 
From the lower drawer of her writing-desk she 
lifted a cup and saucer, a plate, knife, fork, 
napkin, and tablecloth; then, raising a corner 
of the lithographic copy of one of Cherét’s 
posters, which hid a small shelf, she gazed at 
the single modest egg reposing there,reflectively, 
then shook her head, moved apparently to this 
act of self-sacrifice by the presentiment of a 
coming breakfast. 

She had just seated herself before her cup of 
tea with its meager accessories, a copy of one 
of Anthony Hope's last clever dialogues in her 
hand, which she was devouring with more avid- 
ity than her frugal supper, when there came a 
knock at the door. 

She recognized it, and her face paled a little. 
Her voice, however,did not tremble as she said : 

“Come in!” 

The door opened, and a woman of middle age 
appeared. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Swift,” she commenced, 
her quick glance taking in the insufficiency of 
the meal and the girl’s tired face, * but I have 
orders from the owner to tell you that she must 
have her room the first of the week. She's 
heerd of a tenant who'll pay reg’lar and you 
know,” the apologetic tone in her voice deep- 


ened, “you ain't paid her for two months.” 


“T know it.” The girl's tone was despair- 
ing. 


The woman hesitated a moment, then added, 


wiping her hands nervously on her apron: 

£ 7 } 

“I’m mighty sorry; you ain't blaming me, be 
you?” 


“Qh, no; you are only doing your duty. 
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Tell Mrs. Frazier she can have the rooms. I 
need larger space.” 

This last little bluff was lost on the woman. 
The door closed, to reopen a second later. 
*Couldn’t you sell your wheel, miss?” 

“Oh, I sold that long ago,’ and, as the 
troubled face finally disappeared, she recalled, 
with a faint pang of reminiscence, her parting 
with her beloved cycle. She recalled, also, and 
a smile lightened for a moment the gloom on her 
youthful face, the sprightly article she had 
written in the first throes of desolation on 
“ How to be Happy without a Bicycle,” which 
was returned by a grateful editor on the ground 
that, although well written, it might harm his 
bicycle supplement. 

With a shrug of the shoulders she resumed 
her interrupted tea and book, both coming to a 
satisfactory end together ; then, having cleared 


the table, untied the package of rejected manu- 


script, which she placed in a drawer already 


overflowing with like material, arranged the 
light, pen, and paper, she commenced to write 
as one writes who is impelled from necessity, 
lacking the inspiration of success. 

The nickel alarm clock on the shelf pointed 
to twelve. She arose, stretched out her arms 
with a yawn and, closing the desk, prepared for 
bed. Allat once the thought of the note which 
she had received early in the evening and 
which her work hail driven from her mind, re- 
turned. She laid down on the hard board 
couch which served alternately as divan and 
bed, and laughed long and loud; a laugh with 
such a ring of fierce merriment in it that the 
tenor with the cracked voice, who sang a mock- 
sentimental ballad about eternal meetings and 
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short partings at a continuous performance, 
and who spent his un-continuous hours in a 
small room across the hall from hers, sighed 
jealously at the freshness of the tones. 

“A well-known writer for the press! ha! 
ha!” 

Again and again the laugh ran out, until 
she stopped at last, weak from exhaustion, her 
eyes wet and her heart palpitating. 

Then, half-dressed, with her long hair fall- 
ing over her pretty shoulders, she glided across 
the room, opened her desk, and wrote— 

“It will give me great pleasure to read a 
paper at your club meeting, for whose success 
you have my best wishes. I trust that my ex- 
periences may be of benefit to some beginner 
in the great world of letters.” 

She directed the envelope in a heavy, mas- 
culine hand, put on it one of her few remaining 
stamps, extinguished the lamp, and, burying 
her face in the pillow, sobbed until pitying 
sleep brought forgetfulness of her disappoint- 
ments. 


“TI now have the pleasure of introducing to 


you,” and the president made an impressive 
pause, while he glanced in a satisfied manner 
at the expectant club, “ Miss Mary Swift, of 
Vassar, of whose success in the literary field I 
need not speak. Miss Swift comes before us 
not only as a journalist, but also,” with another 
impressive pause, “a college graduate. She 
has kindly consented in the midst of her many 
engagements to give us a few minutes of her 
valuable time, and to furnish us with hints on 
how to succeed in literature.” 

He sat down, feeling that he had done the 
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occasion justice, and the club settled itself back 
in its chairs. The young lady in red, who had 
had an article on “ How to Clean Saucepans” 
accepted by a Sunday paper which boasted a 
Woman's Page, and on the strength of which 
she had sent in an application to the Club, 
smiled serenely, her imagination picturing the 
time when she, too, would teach beginners. 
The young man at the other end of the room, 
with Byronic hair and a gargoyle smile, who 
had published a volume of poems at his own 
expense, and sold twenty-five copies to members 
of his family and friends, quoted in an audible 
voice from the twelfth page, sixteenth stanza, 
something about Fame, Youth, and Laurel 
wreaths, and then posed lackadaisically in an 
Aubrey Beardsley attitude. 

Others no less famous and _ self-satisfied 
watched expectantly. 

In the back of the room were a number of 
reporters, who had come to describe the 
Christmas meeting, hoping to find something 
new and amusing, and a few, very few, real 


celebrities, whose books were read and paid 


for. Among them was a young man who 
looked too well groomed to be a reporter out on 
an assignment, and yet who suggested the man 
of letters. He watched Miss Swift, as she 
arose to acknowledge the introduction, with a 
curious, analytical interest, dissecting the dif- 
ferent elements of her inexpensively artistic 
gown with the eye of the ladies’ tailor or the 
fin-de-siecle novelist. 

Her appearance created quite a furore of 
satisfaction in the front rows, and those on the 
back seats craned their necks to see and hear 
to better advantage. 
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The transformation of an evening gown from 
one that has done service in other and more 
sedate usage is something like the transforma- 
tion of a grub into a butterfly; a few feathery 
tendrils, gauzy suggestions, a color scheme, and, 
lo, the deed is done. By the use of stray rib- 
bons, some chiffon, a bunch of feathers and a 
knot of velvet, she had created out of the chaos 
of by-gones a substance which impressed the 
young woman of the saucepans as the real- 
izations of literary ambitions, settled the 
momentous question in the minds of the curious 
as to her rank in the world of letters, and con- 
vinced the skeptical of the advantages of a 
college education. 

She had prepared a paper, hardly in accord 
with the desires of the president or the expec- 
tations of her audience, but which was the re- 
sult of overwrought nerves and accumulated 
disasters. She had written the bald, unpleas- 
ant truth about herself ; that she was a literary 
masquerader ; one whose work was brushed 
aside at the whims of editors, not, in any sense, 
a representative of anything but failure ; that 
she had suffered all the humiliations and re- 
fusals, with none of the emoluments and re- 
wards ; that she had ended where she had be- 
gun, and that to the ambitious beginner starting 
out with a capital of hope and a future of dis- 
appointment, she had but to offer the time- 
worn advice of Punch to the young man about 
to be married, and say with the emphasis of 
disappointment, Don’t. All this she had writ- 
ten, as if her pen had been dipped in her 
heart’s blood. A Cassandra, prophesying dis- 
aster to all who followed in her footsteps. ° 

She did not read it, however. One glance 
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at her audience showed her that that advice 
and confession would be alike wasted. If she 
wept, “she must weep alone’’; more than that, 
her hearers would be disappointed, and her 
host, the young man who had credited her with 
achievement, would be insulted. From a liter- 
ary standpoint her paper was excellent, but she 
had mistaken her audience, and was clever 
enough to appreciate the fact. 

It had taken her a long time to write it, but 
only a few seconds were needed to show her its 
futility. She folded the thin leaves of her 
manuscript, and commenced a running com- 
mentary on her experience with editors, humor- 
ous and pathetic. She had a remarkable gift 
of improvisation, and it stood her in good stead. 
She forgot for the moment her unpaid rent, her 
returned manuscript, her wasted time, and 
her disillusions; for a few moments she was 
what they thought her, a woman who had 
molded circumstance and opportunity to do her 
will. 

She sat down amid a burst of applause with 
the feeling of the balloonist who steps in a sec- 
ond from the clouds to earth. 

The Byronic-looking man then read a poem; 
a display of parlor magic was given by a sup- 
ple-fingered youth, who drew eggs from hats, 
and watches from nowhere with astonishing 
ease and celerity ; a guitar and mandolin, which 
harmonized as badly as a mismatched couple, 
twanged forth “ La Estudianata,” guided re- 
spectively by a thin woman in blue and a stout 
one in pink. 

The aims and results of the club were set 
forth in glowing terms by one of its charter 
members, and then the president announced 
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that a few moments of social intercourse would 
follow. 

The reporters straggled out, laughing, to 
hold a short conference on the sidewalk, before 
separating to write dignified articles about the 
Christmas meeting and the great future of the 
Woman's Club. 

The members drew their chairs together, 
eager, not to find out what the rest had been 
doing or contemplated doing but rather to tell 
their own aims, to talk about their unpublished 
books and unwritten poems. The well-groomed 
man hesitated a moment whether or not to fol- 
low the reporters to the sidewalk, then, decid- 
ing, approached the president and whispered 
“1 would like to meet and congratulate Miss 
Swift. She is a very bright woman.” 

The president made way for himself and 
friend through the half dozen who surrounded 
her. 

She had regained her equilibrium and was 
chatting amiably. 

“So you are engaged in literary work?” 
said her new acquaintance, after the prelimi- 
nary pleasantnesses had been left behind. 

“T am trying to earn my living —— ” 

Watching her, he was conscious of two re- 
grets; one was silent, relating as it did to 
another woman, the other he expressed. 

“T am the editor of the Advance,” naming a 
periodical which had lately sprung into promi- 
nence. ‘“ We employ women except on the 
‘ Woman’s Page.’ This is done by a very young 
man. All the special work is done by women, 
and the staff is composed almost entirely of 
women.” 


“« Why did he tell her all this?” Her eyes 
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glistened in their intent eagerness. A line of 
the poem which the Byronic man had read 
floated through her mind : 

“ If my bark sinks, ’tis to another sea.” 

She made a desperate effort to become at- 
tentive. He was still talking: 

“ Yes, it is agreat pity. The last vacancy 
in the staff was filled just half an hour before 
I came in here. If I had only waited, I am 
sure I could have persuaded you to come with 
us.” 

He could not help noting her look of disap- 
pointment. 

“ Just as I surmised,” he said to himself, 
and, aloud : 

“ Will you give me your address in case an- 
other vacancy occurs?” 

She murmured inarticulately: “ Thanks, I 
am about to change it.” Then turned and 
fled. 

“Such a bright girl,” he thought to himself 
amiably, “ I am always meeting them just too 
late.” 

She slipped out of the house quietly without 
saying good-bye to any one. 

Her condition, desperate before, seemed a 
thousand times worse for the hope that had 
momentarily enlivened it. 

She climbed the stairs wearily to her cozy 
little den, from which on the morrow she would 
be evicted. 

There was a light burning and the door was 
unlocked. 

She opened it. 

“Jim! are you here?” 

“TI came down—to see 

Whether it was Jim’s kindly face or the eas- 
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ing of her anxieties, she could never tell, but, 
suddenly, she felt herself slipping, slipping, 
slipping 

What was that line? “Jf my bark sinks, 
*tis to another sea.” 

She rubbed her eyes. Jim was bending over 
her, trying to force something down her choking 
throat, while Mrs. Ganely, the janitress, stood 
by, rolling her fat, red hands in her gingham 
apron. As she met Mary’s smile of returning 
consciousness, she said with sudden embarrass- 
ment : 

“T guess I can leave you with him, Miss, 
he’s able to care for you,” emphasizing her de- 
parture by a look of admiration at the six- 
footer who, like the Prince in the Fairy Tale, 
had appeared just in time to prevent the story 
from coming to an untimely end. 

“Of course,” said Jim, after they had re- 
turned from the swell restaurant around the 
corner on Fifth avenue, where the delicious 
food, the lights, the music and laughter had 
brought the color into her cheeks, and a smile 
to her lips, “ of course,” Jim said, «1 didn’t 
expect anything like this. 1 thought you were 
successful and happy. Your letters sounded 
80, but something told me to come, and I came. 
When I found you were out, I talked to the 
janitress, and she told me all she knew, and a 
lot she had guessed.” 

“That is what really happened, Jim, instead 
of what you fancied.” 

She had found at last an appreciative audi- 
ence, and drawing the discarded manuscript 
from her pocket, she read him the history of 
her failures, while he smoked. 


When she had finished, Jim said slowly : 
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« Well—then I guess you feel’s 
Mary———”’ 

* Hlow, Jim?” She looked up at him ex- 
pectantly. 

* Well—” he stammered, hitching himself 
uneasily in his chair. 

« You don’t mean—to give it all up?” 

“ No—but if you had some one to help you 
here 

* How?” 

“Why—you see I’ve got a promise of a 
situation in a lawyer's office on Broadway 

$1,200 a year———” 

“Oh Jim! 

“You can have half, Mary— 

“ Never—no, I couldn’t——”’ 

“ And—we'll be married at home first, of 
course 2 

There was a little silence. 

They were standing by the window, and on 
the roofs, ugly and unprepossessing in the day- 
time, the moonlight was shining, idealizing the 
disfigurements, turning the realities of angles 
and corners into a bewildering mass of dense 
shadows and strange high lights. The Christ- 
mas chimes were ringing,and some male voices 
from a neighboring church, softened by dis- 
tance, were chanting “ Peace on earth, good-will 
to men.” 

Motionless, her eyes fixed on the interlaced 
shadows, she thought over her girlhood dreams, 
her bright hopes for literary success, her dis- 
appointments and disillusions. Could she 
bring herself to marry Jim, and “settle 
down ”? Could she cancel her life’s plans and 


be content? She had always despised mar- 
riage. 
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She looked at Jim’s face. The moonlight 
had transfigured that also, or, was it something 
else? He looked seraphic. 

She stretched out both her hands toward 
him, suddenly, with an impulsive gesture, 
answering her own thoughts, as if he had ex- 
pressed them. 


“ Jim, it can’t be absolute failure if it leads 
to this?” she cried, burying her head on his 
shoulder. 

A tightened clasp of the hand was Jim’s 
only answer, and, from far away a faint echo 
came of the chiming of happy Christmas bells. 

Gertrupve F. Lyncu. 


QUESTIONERS. 


Green waves that perish on the rocks, 
What questions bring you to the shore 
That with a stolid silence mocks 
Your weakness evermore ? 


Like ours your ineffectual strife, 
The hope, the eager search, and then 
“ To find along the shore of Life 
Only the sea again. 
Frank Dempster SHERMAN. 
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THE TIGER SKIN. 
I, 


As he entered the Allisons’ handsomely fur- 
nished drawing room, and pushed aside the 
heavy portitre, he stumbled over the tiger 
head of a large yellow, tawny, skin which lay 
just before the door. 

“Why will they put these affairs where a 
fellow can trip over them?” he asked himself 
vexedly, restraining an impulse to swear a 
little. 

The rare patience which led him lo suppress 
an outcry was not the sole good quality of Perey 
Anderson. Since his graduation from college, 
a great many of his friends thought him too im- 
maculate—too self-repressed. Others who had 
lived in New England remarked that as he 
grew older, he was learning to recognize his 
hereditary New England conscience. His con- 
science, they remarked, had lain rather dor- 
mant in college, and it was surprising how great 
a change had come over the young man since 
his graduation. He had become a veritable 
“dig.” 

It was a cold day, and he rubbed his hands 
together briskly as he turned and glanced at 
the tiger’s head. Percy Anderson was the least 
bit superstitious. Perhaps this was also a trait 
derived from his New England ancestry—one 
of whom, he had been told, sat as a witch-burn- 
ing judge in old Salem. Far more than sit- 
ting down to a dinner of thirteen, did he dread 
stumbling on a threshold, far more than seeing 
the moon over his left shoulder, or changing 
his seat in a little game of poker. He took 
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his seat upon a richly. carved ottoman, and 
straightened his lawn tie, nervously. He par- 
ticularly wished he had not stumbled at thg 
threshold of Miss Allison's drawing room! It 
was especially unfortunate, since his mission 
that evening was one of extraordinary import- 
ance. He glanced around the elaborately dec- 
orated room, noted the bouquet he had sent up 
that day, now reposing in a white and gold 
glass vase, and the armful of half-wilted roses 
in an oblong Japanese bowl, he had sent a few 
days before. The very apparent disposition on 
the part of Miss Allison to share his floral offer 
ings with her entire family and friends, added 
to his feeling of uneasiness. He was further 
disturbed by observing in a distant and rather 
obscure corner, another costly bouquet which 
he was but too well aware he had not himself 
purchased. The roses and orchids were half 
hidden behind a little ormulu table upon which 
stood a quantity of rare bric-a-brac. He cher- 
ished, however, a grain of comfort in the 
-thought that she had evidently given more 
prominence upon the family shrine to his offer- 
ings than to the flowers of his unknown rival. 

He had ample opportunity, in the interim of 
sending up his card, to reflect upon his situation 


and prospects. He remembered that he was, 


in New York, an adventurer. His people had 
lived in a remote little town near Boston. He 
had his way tomake. His personal appearance 
was quite good. He had a fine head, a rather 
pale, interesting face, a long, wavy mustache, 
dark, haudsome eyes. His college experience 
had taught him one thing, but it had taught it 
very well. He had learned how to dress. On 


the whole, as he looked in the glass, he had no 
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reason to regret his personal appearance. If it 
was his sole capital, he had made the most of 
it. 

He had first met Miss Allison in a small 
dancing-class at the only house of which he had 
the entré, when, on leaving college, he had 
come on to atten! the Law School. 

He danced very well, and they were together 
most of the evening. She graciously asked him 
to call, and he had been calling regularly ever 
since for two years. It was only within a few 
months, however, he admitted to himself, that 
his calls had not been largely monopolized by 
Mrs. Allison, who talked interminably about 
people Ae did not know. Mrs. Allison had not 
withdrawn entirely, she still sat of late in the 
adjoining library——but she had ceased to mo- 
nopolize him. Her move to the library had been 
to him an encouraging and a hopeful sign of 
progress. His calls had, ex necessitate, been 
rather stiff, even with Mrs. Allison removed, 
until he fondly imagined that, by dropping his 
voice, he could talk with her daughter without 
being overheard in the library. He noted that 
Miss Allison also dropped her voice. It soon 
came to be a most absorbing interchange of 
harmless small talk between them, and now, on 
this important evening, he would have had 
every confidence that she would have told him 
that it was very sudden,—and asked him to 
“speak to Papa” if he had not stumbled over 
the tiger’s head at the threshold—a thing he 
had never done in all his many calls before. 

“ Perhaps,” he ruminated, “it means that 


I'm to have some difficulty in persuading 
papa!” 


At that instant the heavy portitre was pushed 
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aside, and Mary Allison entered, looking very 
lovely in her white, simple dress of India silk 
and fluffy wide shoulders. His heart gave a 
secret bound of jubilation as she bade him a 
tremulous good-evening, and then turned and 
directed a servant to lower the lamps a little. 
It gave him every confidence to proceed upon 
the mission on which he had come. He felt— 
he knew that he would gain Aer consent! She 
clearly wished to conceal her trepi ution, her 
excitement, her blushes—she could do this in 
the dim, softly tinted light. He was further 
pleased to see that she disposed herself upon a 
low chair in the shadow just outside the line of 
the warm reddish glow of the wood fire. He 
glanced into the library. To-night it was va- 
cant ! 

He felt that his hour had arrived, but he 
was diplomatic. He had often before alluded 
to his wretched mundane existence, his solitary, 
unfortunate life of boarding-house gloom, his 
hopeless despair of ever being loved this side 
the grave, ete., and he had quickly noted the 
sympathetic current which had thus been stirred 
to its depths in Mary Allison’s gentle breast. 
To-night he harped with despairing reiterancy 
upon the lugubrious pleasures of suicide. With 
his heart as joyous and light, and as certain of 
her love as he was certain of the crescent moon, 
which hovered and waned above the avenue 
outside, he spoke of the assurance he felt that 


no one would care should he disappear, and 
never more be seen of men! It was not the 
ring of sincerity in his words, it was not their 
novelty, for Miss Allison was quite used to 
these doleful wails from her flirtatiously dis. 
posed young friends,—but something brought 
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the tears!—he had conquered! And in a mo- 
ment “their souls rushed together at the 
touching of the lips.” Then she rose sedately. 

“ But papa, you must ask him, "she said ; 
and there came a low muttered growl—per- 
haps it was the wind—perhaps a blind out- 
side—but Perey Anderson involuntarily glanced 
at the grinning teeth of the tiger head. 

« No,” he cried, “ not till to-morrow ! ” 

“You—will wait?” Her pretty eyes 
looked troubled. 

* Yes—I—1— it is you--my darling, I can 
only speak to you to-night—to-morrow for 
papa and the world!” 

“ But—P—Percy, why not go to him now, 
he’s in his study, he’s smoking, er—er—he’s 
had a good dinner, Perey.” Her eyes fell. 

“ Not to-night, dearest, something forbids.” 

She grew cold. ‘ You will think me very 
forward, Mr. Anderson,” she murmured. 

“ Forward? You? No, indeed not. Don’t 
speak in that way, my darling?” He stooped 
and tried to kiss her. 

“Don’t!” she half whispered, drawing away, 
“that is, until you have seen papa, and P— 


Percy, if you won't, you must go now!” 


“ Yes,” he acquiesced, “ but I cannot speak 


to Mr. Allison to-night, really I cannot. I am 
too confused—too happy. I shall not make 
out a good case, my darl— Mary.” 

“Good night,” she seemed to gaze upon him 
forbiddingly. 

“One last kiss,” he whispered, standing in 
the doorway and extending his arms. ‘ Oh, 
Mary, why don’t you come to me?” 

She hesitated, and then she tried to do so, 
but something held her back. It appeared 
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that the lace of her skirt had caught in the sharp 
teeth of that hateful tiger; in his grip she was 
held as ina vise. Was this East Indian beast, 
indeed, to interfere between him and his own? 

Just then a maid appeared with a message, 
Mary excused herself, and he left the house 
full of dire vexation of spirit, without a fare- 
well kiss. He went out and down the broad 
steps to the sidewalk, under the cold moon, 
feeling that a strange, sudden, and mysterious 
force had come between him and what he now 
justly termed “ His own.” Was that tiger 
skin alive? 


Il. 


The next day he found himself twice before 
the glass door of General Allison’s office in 
Wall street, and twice turning away with a sense 
of dreadful weakness and misgiving. The 


man in the elevator had nothing less than alert 
suspicion written on his swarthy face, when, 
for the third time, he ascended to the sixth 
floor and actually turned the knob of the office 
door and entered. 

“Private business? Strictly personal ? 
Well, then, step this way, sir,” said a smart 
office boy, and led the way into the General's 
handsome private office. Some one was busy 
with the old gentleman at the moment, and 
Percy glanced nervously about the room. His 
eyes fell upon a dozen stiff law books bound 
in calf, upon the leather-covered furniture, upon 
the comfortable soft-coal fire, upon a portrait 
of General Grant, upon—what ?—that same 
tiger's grinning head lying before the fireplace 
at his very feet! The sensation of surprise 
and consternation had hardly time to run up 
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the small of his back and down to his feet in 
the form of a deadly chill, when the General 
rose and coming forward with a limp, and with 
great solemnity of manner, said : 

‘Mr. Anderson, I believe.” 

Perey tried to smile confidently. The Gen- 
eral’s face seemed full of pain. Percy tried to 
look indifferent. 

“ You will pardon me for sitting down; I 
have a few moments ago met with an accident 
—I fell and nearly sprained my ankle—I 
stumbled over that confounded tiger rug, there 
—ouch!”” The General leaned down and 
rubbed his ankle, in pain. 

Percy looked at him in despair. Fate was 
unkind. The minute he saw that tiger skin 
he secretly feared it would be all up with 
his cause—and here it had got in its tricks 
again! Still he felt bound to go through with 
his mission now, and take his chances. He 
stammered, he shambled, he tried to excuse his 
forwardness,—he came out at last with “it,” 
and the General looked even more severe, and 
hemmed and hawed and rubbed his ankle with 
rueful countenance. 

After he had told “ it,” there was a little 
pause. 

“My dear Mr. Anderson,” began the old 
General, gravely, “1 must, in justice to my 
daughter, look into this matter with the same 
care and scrutiny with which I would look into 
any ordinary business proposition. She is my 
only daughter, and her happiness is the sole 
care I have in her marriage. You say you 
have nothing or next to nothing. Very well, 
I do not care for great wealth. I have had in 
mind, it is true, young Willy Baddesly, whose 
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income must be at least forty thousand a year, 
but Mary, it seems, has chosen for herself. 
Very good. It is a delicate and a serious mat- 
ter; of course I must ask you to refer me to 
some one——”’ 

“]—I] scarcely know of any one—” stam- 
mered Percy Anderson, looking about the hand- 
somely fitted office. 

It was a great relief to find that there was 
evidently no disposition on the part of the old 
gentleman to actually refuse him, off-hand, but 
this attitude of business-like distrust—not tak 
ing anything for granted—-annoyed him. He 
wished that his charming fiancée had been like 
some other girls he knew, who domineered over 
their parents, and ruled them for their own 
good! He looked at the great huge person of 
the General,——then looked down at his boots. 

“You are from-———?” asked the elder. 

** Massachusetts,” said Perey, wishing he 
could say “ Boston,” it sounded so much better. 

“ Your father—_er——?” 

“ He is dead, sir—he died seven years ago.” 

“ He was born—where ?”’ 


Percy thought this question very queer, but 
he replied : 

“Vermont.” Had he not been looking at 
the floor, he would have seen the expression of 


satisfaction which came over General Allison's 
face. He, too, was an old Vermonter. He 
was surprised by the next question. 

“ Not in East Paddam ?” 

‘“*No—not in East Paddam. I don’t re- 
member exactly where,” replied Percy, reflect- 
ing. “ But Vermont is a very small State—and 
I presume he was born very near East Pad- 


dam, sir.” 
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The General rose from his chair. He was 
a large towering white-headed man with a 
prominent nose and keen black eyes. 

“Give me the name of some one in your 
town,” he said, sharply, “some one who will 
speak for your character.” 

“ Better write my uncle, sir,” said Percy, 
and he rose, hesitatingly. “My unele is in 
Europe just now, sir 

« Er—you had a grandfather ?” 

Perey looked as if he were somewhat doubt- 
ful. ‘I believe so, sir.” 

“Was he—a native——?”’ 

** Decidedly —yes 7 

“Of Vermont?” The General’s face gave 
a twinge of pain. 

“I think so—oh yes, sir.”’ 

“Then, my young man, can you tell me,” 
the General went on, testily, “* why in the name 
of common sense, when your father and grand- 
father before you were born in my native State, 
you chose the State of Massachusetts?” 

Percy Anderson looked down, unable to an- 
swer this question. 

“We lived near Salem,” he said, “ my 
mother ——”’ 

General Allison paid no attention to him. 
“You were at college,” he asked, “I shall 
write to the president 

Perey had been anything but a severe stu- 
dent at college. He had been suspended once 
for taking part in hazing a freshman. His 
reputation with the faculty was not of the best. 
In his sophomore year he had been accused 
very justly of assisting a cow one dark night 
into the college chapel, but he had strenuously 


denied this, and as the only witness against 
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him was the animal herself, the faculty were 
unable to proceed further in the matter. He 
had been rather wild as a junior, and was re- 
ported to the faculty as probably having a hand 
in the interchange of Bibles which took place to 
the astonishment of the college pastors, of both 
the Hale and Yarvard pulpits. He had evi- 
dently not taken his college life seriously— 
looking upon it as an opportunity for social 
pleasure and extended amusement. He had 
not been very wicked in college, however, and 
he reflected that the view taken of him by the 
faculty would really not do him justice. Since 
leaving college his true character had developed 
itself. He was now very hard working, very 
serious, very conscientious. He looked back 
upon his college career with extreme regret. 
It was now his aim to live down the character 
for trifling which his unfortunate record had 
fastened upon him. He had succeeded in tak- 
ing a high prize at the Law School. He had 
worked faithfully, and was already in a good 
position in a large law office on Pine street. 
Simple justice to himself required that in some 
way he should prevent a letter of inquiry being 
sent on to Camhaven. He looked at the Gen- 
eral a moment, and then said: 

. “ My career in college was a failure, sir; | 
was an ass in college; I behaved like a fool. | 
wasted my time. I—I sometimes drank a 
little too much champagne. A letter from 
the faculty will tell you all these things—lI do 
not wish to conceal them.” 


“ Hum—er—er—hum—I'm very sorry—er 
—” said the General, seriously. 

“But I have reformed—I have sown my 
wild oats—lI’m just as sorry as any one could 
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be now that I was not a “ dig” at Camhaven, 
but I wasn’t—I was simply an_ idiot—I 
fooled away four good years—and had a dev— 
confoundedly—good time! It was a close shave 
my getting a degree at all—very close. I 
didn’t expect to get it—well, 1 don’t think 
now I deserved it. But since then I have 
worked and worked very hard. Mary—Miss 
Mary—is everything to me, sir, I1—I—am 
very sorry.” 

“Oh, don’t apologize,” said the General, 
“you were simply, 1 presume, very fast and 
wild at college, when you ought to have been 
at work—(ouch!) | am sorry you so misem- 
ployed your time, sir.” 

“IT simply tell you so—that you need not 
write.” 

“Perhaps I shall not have any need to 
write,” replied the General, gruffly. “ Charac- 
ter, sir, is character. You may have reformed, 
—perhaps you have. I hope you have. But 
I shall not take many chances. Good-morning!” 
And the general limped back to his desk. 

“Confound that tiger’s head!” muttered 
Percy, as he turned to leave the office. “If the 
General hadn’t tripped over it——-” 

“That’s what General Allison’s been a 
sayin’ fer an hour,” said the office boy, who 
caught the elevator with him, and overheard 
the remark. “It come down this ’ere morn- 
ing,—a present, I guess, from Miss Allison; 
but I guess the General’s goin’ ter send it 
away; the General’s coachman,—he showed a 
bad hand where the durned thing nipped 
him! Yes, sir,—he was a takin’ it right out 
the coopy, an’ it nipped him; so he said.” 
Percy said nothing. He would have liked 
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to give the boy ten dollars to take the tiger 
skin out to the docks and dump it into the 
East River. As it was, he returned to his law 
office in Pine street in gloomy silence. 

He had become a great favorite with his 
chief, Judge Bulkely, and the latter noticed 
his dejected appearance as soon as he came in, 
with some solicitude. He dropped sundry 
hints about malaria, and several times urged his 
own private quinine pills upon him. Suddenly 
he said, “* My poor boy,—I believe I understand 
it—you are in love!” 

Percy acknowledged the soft impeachment, 
and told the old judge at once the whole story 
of his trouble, without alluding to the tiger 
skin. 

* Just because you raised old Ned in college! 
Bosh!” cried the judge indignantly. “ 7 was 
expelled from college and it made a man of 
me. Yes, sir! It made me work all the 
harder to redeem myself! What is General 
Allison thinking of? Investigate you? Why, 
I should as soon think of investigating his 
daughter's character ! ” 

Then the old judge, who was a genial lawyer 
of the old school, slapped his hands together. 
“ By Jupiter! I will investigate it, and prove 
that she, too, has had her shortcomings—every- 


one has shortcomings. If he looks you up, | 


will look her up also!” 

“What? Mary Allison—the sweetest— 
loveliest!” cried Perey Anderson, aghast. 
* What do you mean?” 

“1 don’t care!” cried the old judge, laugh- 
ing. “If they haul you over the coals—lI shall 
haul fer. I know how painstaking and hard- 
working you are, Percy, and General Allison 
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shan’t be so unjust to you. I say justice is 
justice! Why should the young man’s char- 
acter and standing always be investigated and 
not the girl’s? I dare say she has eaten 
candy in school hours, flirted in church, used 
slang ——””’ 

“Judge Bulkely, please don’t!” groaned 
Perey. 

“She undoubtedly allowed her piano-teacher 
to make love to her,” cried the judge, laugh- 
ing. ‘ Every schoolgirl does that /” 

* Nonsense!’’ Percy glared fiercely. 

“I dare say she has even been known to 
smoke cigarettes on the sly.” 

“By George, sir!” cried Perey angrily, 
“this is going too far. I can’t stand it. 
Mary Allison is too noble, too refined, too 
high-souled-——” 

“To smoke?” 

Percy felt the anti-climax. He lowered his 
flashing eyes, smiled, said nothing—then 


laughed. The Judge took his hand. 


“Come, come, my boy. I am only joking. 
But I tell you what I'll do for you, I'll go and 
see the General myself.” 


III. 


The next day the Judge was as good as his 
word, for he was fond of Percy. He was a 
man of exceeding gravity when occasion re- 
quired, although he loved a joke of his own 
making immensely. He put on his gravest de- 
meanor as he entered the General’s office, and 
took his seat deliberately in the chair assigned 
him. 

“TI have come, General Allison,” he said 
solemnly, “‘on a matter of extreme importance,” 
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“That old lawsuit has come up again?” 
asked the General, looking up, gruffly, refer- 
ring to an old railway matter between them. 

“No. I have come as representing Mrs. 
Anderson, of Amboro, Mass.,—a wealthy lady 
of very high social standing,.to make in- 
quiries concerning your daughter. Her son 
Percy is now in this city practicing law in my 
office. He is a very talented young man, and 
will ultimately inherit a considerable fortune. 
Naturally, my dear General, his mother, hear- 
ing that he was devoting himself with much 
assiduity to your daughter, has felt great anxiety 
about the character of this young lady.” 

“ Hum—haw—,” growled the old General, 
perplexed. 

* Not about her financial standing, of course, 
but her—er——”’ 

“ Hum—haw—thanks!” said the General, 
trying to look agreeable. 

« But as to her character. Naturally, I say. 
Now she has written nothing of this inquiry 
to her son, whom she trusts implicitly; but I 
am deputed to make all due investigation.” 

“ Investigation!” shouted the General. 
‘I never heard of such a thing.” 

“ Do I understand you aright?” asked the 
Judge, his face assuming a look of the most 
intense severity. “Is not a parent bound to 
make the closest kind of investigation—for an 
only child? Can't you understand this 
mother’s feelings? She knows nothing about 
you, about your position, about your daughter's 
position 2 

“ Hum—haw!” again exclaimed the Gen- 
eral, gasping. 

“IT dare say Miss Allison is all that she pro- 
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fesses to be—a young lady whose character is 
flawless—but, my dear sir, we want proofs; my 
client, Mrs. Anderson, desires letters from her 
teachers——”” 

General Allison rose from his chair, drove 
his hands deep down in his pockets, and strode 
up and down the room, angry as a caged and 
unfed lion. 

The tiger skin was still lying before the fire- 
place, and in his vexation, as he accidentally 
stumbled over it with his lame foot, he gave 
it a kick which landed it full on Judge Bulkely’s 
bald head, completely enveloping him. 

«“ ]__I beg your pardon, Judge ! 
the General, hastening to his relief. 

“ Sir!” eried the Judge, in anger. ‘ Sir!” 

“A hundred apologies, Judge. Excuse my 
uneven temper, but that d—d rug has been in 
my way ever since my wife sent it down here. 
I am very sorry, indeed.” 

Judge Bulkely was a man of very great per- 
sonal sense of dignity, and he resented the ridic- 
ulous plight in which he had been placed. He 
threw the tiger skin one side, rose angrily, and 
with a haughty bow made his way out of the 
office. He stalked over to his Pine street office 
and stormed into Percy’s room. Like many 
old gentlemen he liked jokes only when played 
by himself on others. 

“General Allison is a ruffian!”’’ he roared. 
“ A ruffian! he threw a rug at me,—a tiger’s 
skin.” 


” 


exclaimed 


“1 knew it! I knew it!” exclaimed Percy, 
sinking back in his chair. “ That dreadful 
tiger’s skin again!” 

“Never so insulted in my life,” ex- 


claimed Judge Bulkely. “ Never! It would be 
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the worst thing in the world for you to have 
him for a father-in-law. It’s a lucky thing for 
you, that things are as they are, sir! Yes, sir. 
A d—d lucky escape!” 

Percy went back to his work, and the Judge 
stormed about the office and into his partner's 
private room and told Aim all about it. In 
half an hour he was over his rage, and half in- 
clined to joke about it. He reassumed a look 
of severity, however, when the General's card 
was brought into him by an office boy. He had 
hardly read the name when the General himself 
appeared : 

“ My dear Judge, do not let us be angry with 
each other. I assuredly had no intention—er 
er- 


“Very well, General Allison; sit down 


will you try a mild cigar, sir?” 

“No, thank you; | smoke only after dinner, 
Judge.” 

“« Er—er—now (lighting Ais cigar), let 
us begin where we left off—when that unfortu- 
nate incident of the rung——” 

** That confounded tiger's skin 

“ Er—yes—er 

“Can you give me the address of the last 
school your daughter was at?” and the astute 
old lawyer, laughing inwardly, but outwardly 
grave asa picture of Death on a tombstone, 
blew out a puff of smoke. 

“ Address? No!” 

“ But why, my dear sir— 

“« Because—because, you must know of the 
row I had with her school mistress, Madame 
La Valliere? She charged me five thousand 
dollars for one year’s tuition. I flatly refused 
to pay the exorbitant bill. She went to the 
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courts. I cut her bill down two thousand five 
hundred dollars. She hates me, very naturally, 
ever since. Do you suppose she would give 
my daughtera flattering character? No! She 
would do anything in the world to injure her 
or me 

« This is very grave,” said the judge. ‘“ Mrs. 
Anderson will think it very queer. It will be 
very difficult to explain itaway. Did not your 
daughter get a graduating certificate ?” 

“No. She was refused it—er—er—the bill, 
you see—er—I refused to pay——” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter. I can call 
and see Madame La Valliere, personally.” 

“For Heaven's sake, Judge, do nothing of 
the kind! My daughter has told me that she 
frequently-—with the girls in her set, in school, 
you know—ran away on Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons, and went to matinées, don’t 
you know—nothing very reprehensible, of 
course—but, er—er——”’ 

«The trouble is—how will Mrs. Anderson, 
a New England woman, look at it? With 
her New England conscience ? ” 

‘“* Well—well. My daughter was rather full 
of fun and mischief in school—that’s all—but 


Mme. La Valliere would put a wrong con- 


struction on it, and she would probably write 
a most unpleasant sort of letter about her con- 
duct.” 

There was a little silence. 

“ You want this match to go through, Gen- 
eral?” 

“Tt all depends upon the young man’s char- 
acter, sir,” and the General drew himself up 
very stiffly. « At present it all depends upon 
his character.” 
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“ Not upon your daughter's?” 

The old judge leaned forward as if he was 
afraid he would not catch the General’s answer 
distinctly. 

“ Hum—haw———”’ ejaculated the General in 
confusion. He really did not know what to 
say. How absurd Judge Bulkely acted to-day. 

The latter said, slowly: “I must say, Gen- 
eral, that almost every one will sooner or later 
make inquiries about your daughter of Mme. 
La Valliere. It is a reasonable course to pur- 
sue, I think ; and the spiteful woman is proba- 
bly gloating over the fact that she holds Miss 
Mary’s future in her hands. Now, as a law- 
yer, I advise you, if you are satisfied that this 
young man is a well-meaning young fellow, 
and your daughter really loves him 23 

“ That's the trouble. She was in tears all 
last night. My home is made miserable; my 
wife, I fear, sides against me; my life is a bur- 
den,— because she says she does love him!” 

“Well, I know he is deserving of her 
love. He is in my office. He will do well. I 
will see to it. He has a good mind———” 

“ But his college career 

Yes, but your daughter's school career——!” 

‘‘He appears to have been very lively at 
college—very wild.” 

“Miss Mary preferred matinées to music 
lessons. Now, however we may look at it, 
was not that rather—er—wild’?” 

“ He was fond of champagne———” 

“She ate candy, I dare say, in school hours.” 

“‘He—oh, his character—my dear Judge, 
really —” 

“ But your daughter’s character ! ” 

All of a sudden the General burst into roars 
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of good-natured laughter, in which the old 
judge joined heartily. They slapped each 
other, as old men will do, on the back. When 
he could speak, the General said : 

“Bless me, what a pair of wild young 
silly children they both were, to be sure 


\ ad 


“ Arcades Ambo!” laughed the judge, 
seizing his advantage. ‘ Let me go and tell 
the poor fellow he has your consent,—yes,—in 
spite of your daughter's unfortunate school 
career!” 

“Go! Heaven only knows that I am not a 
man of prejudices! Tell him to come up to- 
night to dinner,—and make peace in the 
family.” 

The General grasped Judge Bulkely’s hand. 
« By the bye—er—er—,” he added, “ when you 
write to Mrs. Anderson—er—about Mary, | 
wouldn’t—er—lay much stress on Mme. La 
Valliere and her school—eh?” 

*“ Bless me, no! Mrs. Anderson has been 
dead these ten years!” 

They both looked at each other a moment in 
silence, then laughed, then shouted. 

“I forgive you,” said the General, “ and I 
owe you a club dinner. Sharp wits, you law- 
yers. Dead, is she? I confess I’m not sorry 
—to tell the absolute truth, you know, I began 
to see in Mrs. Anderson’s character, her se- 
verity, her New England views, an almost in- 
superable objection to the match! ” 

“You refer to her ‘New England con- 
science’?” The judge laughed until his little 
eyes twinkled with merriment. 

“The New England conscience—yes! I 
could never get along with it. Never shall— 
don’t want my daughter subjected to it—think 
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it makes every one wretched and miserable who 
comes in contact with it. I even suspect it, 
in Percy.” 

“And that was what you were inclined to 
investigate?” 

“ Partly. Ah, you lawyers! You are shrewd 
old fellows, after all! Well, good-lay. Send 
Percy up to dinner to-night.” 


IV. 

Percy Anderson went up town early, visited 
a florist ; went to his rooms; donned his even- 
ing suit,—in the very highest state of exuber- 
ance. He hurried eagerly along the avenue to 
Mary Allison’s precious number. He rang and 
entered,—and then,—alas! On the threshold 
of the drawing room, he stumbled again over 
that uncanny tiger's head. 

So then the General had sent it back again 
from his office ? 

He stooped down and lifted up the hideous, 
grinning, yet handsome head, and held it in his 
hands. It was a large, tawny skin, worn at 
one time, presumably, with considerable grace, 
and perfect fit, by an East Indian man-eater. 
The card of the importing house was still at- 
tached, and he saw that the skin had been 
mounted at Bramahputra, India. The ivory 


fangs were enormous and beautifully white, 
and the taxidermist had shown a wonderful 
artistic skill by inserting in the sockets of the 
eyes rare moonstone pebbles. In the dim light 


of the drawing room, they shone with a most 
unnatural lustre. They seemed filled with a 
hateful and devilish glare,—a sullen tigerish 
hate for all mankind! Doubtless the white 
fangs had crunched the bones of many a human 
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victim! He let the head fall on the floor, and 
as it did so, it jarred a costly bit of bric-a-brac 
off the table, and shattered it. He looked 
about the drawing room with an increasing 
nervous sense of apprehension. There were no 
bouquets; yet he had dutifully sent one up 
that very afternoon! He looked in the vase 
where his offerings usually reposed. It was 
full of fresh water, and the water was sprinkled 
on the table and the floor before it, as if the 
flowers had been recently snatched by some un- 
kind hand, then thrown aside. He glanced 
into a corner of the room by the window,— 
there, tumbled and torn, lay his roses,—evi- 
dently thrown aside in spite. He picked them 
up. As he did so, a thorn pricked his finger 
till it bled. As he stanched the wound with 
his handkerchief, he heard some one approach. 

It was Mrs. Allison! And she entered with 
fulded arms ! 


He was well aware that some unpleasant an- 


nouncement was to follow. No woman ever 
folded her arms so formally without, as it were, 
opposing them as a barrier or buffet against all 
the world. No woman ever marched into a 
room with such a stately air, without having 
something unpleasant and of a disagreeable na- 
ture on her mind. 

He stood up and faced her, resolved to meet 
his fate manfully, at all events. Had Judge 
Bulkely deceived him? Was it not true that 
the old General had asked him up to dinner? 
Was it, perhaps, only a little joke on the fa- 
cetious old judge’s part? Or had they discov- 
ered some ridiculous falsehood, some absurd 
charge to his discredit, and believed it about 
him? He was soon to learn. Mrs. Allison was 
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a large woman, with comfortable embonpoint. 
She sailed into the room with her folded arms, 
her chin in the air, her lace cap, with its dainty 
strings flying like so many little hostile flags of 
an old line-of-battle ship. Bustling in front of 
him, and bearing down upon him with a glance 
of scorn, she cried, sternly : 

“So, Mr. Anderson, you appear to think 
that our Mary must be investigated, do you’ ” 

Perey Anderson drew back a little, in 
alarm. 

“ Things have come to a pretty pass, when a 
young man may be permitted to insist upon an 
examination as to his fiancée’s character? Who 
ever heard of such a monstrous thing? Indeed, 
when my husband told me, I could not believe 
it. He laughed so heartily, I believed he 
must be joking. He said that you and Judge 
Bulkely insisted, before going further, upon 
testimonials and certificates—and that sort of 
thing, from her teachers!” 

Percy ventured to utter a feeble protest. “ | 
can’t understand,” he said. “+ Really, you know 


” 


“Can't understand? Do you think Mary 
will ever forgive you? Do you think 7 will 
ever forgive you?” 


“ But I have never thought of such a thing ! ” 
he cried. 


“No matter how the General may look at 
it—we look at these things differently.” 

“Of course!" muttered poor Percy. 

“So Mary says she can never see you again, 
Mr. Anderson, and I’m not at all surprised at 
her anger. She threw your bouquet to the 
other end of the room, where I see you have 


rescued it. / would have done the same thing, 
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if I were a young girl. What can you suspect 
her of? If you had these suspicions, you 
should never have permitted yourself to come 
to this house! Poor Mary almost went into 
hysterics over being so falsely accused—of 
everything under the sun—poor child, and by 
one who ought never to have asked her to be 
his, if he could not believe in and trust her— 
and the strangest thing about it is, her father 
takes it so easily. I can’t see 

Percy, very pale, burst out : 

“Oh, Mrs. Allison! Don’t you know I 
worship and believe in Mary? Don’t you know 
I would do anything—anything to show how I 
love her, and worship the very ground she 
walks on——”’ 

But Mrs. Allison, setting her dainty lace cap 
the other way, hesitated a moment and then 
sailed swiftly out of the room on the high wave 
of her indignation. 

Percy was alone. He fell upon the sofaand 
sat crushed and forlorn in hopeless despair. 
Across the room the angry hateful glare of the 
tiger’s eyes burned like twin lamps. Who had 
done this wretched thing? Who had sought 
to investigate Mary Allison’s immaculate char- 
acter! Who had dured suggest such a thing? 
Had Judge Bulkely done this? By Heaven! 
he was in the mood for pistols and coffee 
for two at sunrise! He rose and strode up 
and down the room. He hoped the General 
would come downstairs, but it was early, and 


he was probably reading his evening paper. 
Could it be possible that Judge Bulkely had 
dared to make a practical joke of this serious 
affair? 


Again he threw himself with desperate re- 
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solve upon the sofa, the tiger’s eyes fascinated 
him. It seemed quite impossible for him 


to leave the room, to depart from the house. 
What did it all mean? 

Again he rose restlessly from the sofa, and 
going to the tiger skin knelt upon it and placed 


his hand gently upon the ferocious looking 
stuffed head. It gave distinctly a whine, a low 
purr of pleasure! At the same moment there 
came a ring at the door-bell, and a strange foreign 
looking gentleman appeared at the door and 
pushed through the portiére. 

He was evidently an East Indian, dark 
hued, and of courtly aspect. He bowed low to 
Perey, whom he evidently took to be the master 
of the house. ‘ Thou art the owner of the hol) 
tiger skin?’’ he asked solemnly. “I am not 
the owner—wish I was—lI’d burn it,” said 
Percy. ‘Yet, it is a beautiful one.” 

“Tt is the skin of a god!” said the stranger, 
with a reverent salaam. 

“‘ Indeed!" laughed Perey, “I thought it 
was a tiger skin.” 

“Tt was once the outward covering of a god. 
But now—Oh, merciful Ooram-putra, divine 
Ooram ! from whom we take our life and being, 
and by whom we are protected——” 

. “See here!” said Percy, “ you're not fool 
enough to worship that rug, are you?” | 

“Rug! Young man, listen: Once that cov- 
ered one of the noble tigers of the temple of 
Nuram-jarcind Koram-ja Koolah, in the Royal 
Jungle-keep of Nana. Once each year, and at 
the first fall of rain in the autumn, a priest, 
chosen by lot, was devoured by this noble tiger 
his life a pleasing sacrifice on the altar of the 
divine Ooram-putra. Four hundred priests in 
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four hundred seasons have thus been sacrificed 
to his various ancestors. Aye, and _ this 
custom remained until the conquering English 

your national enemies, Sahib—wrongfully 
ended the eustom. Aye, aye! Ooram-putra 


'% 


was the last of his royal and godlike race! 

* The English did right to prevent such an 
outrageous sacrifice!” said Perey, excited by 
the strange tale. 

* Did they do right in exterminating the 
royal line of Ooram-putra? Think! Sahib, 
they killed five of the noble tigers of Koram- 
ja-Koolah, kept in the roval jungle-keep of 
Nana by the holy temple. Brave they were, 
true, and they gave their lives—but the royal 
tigers are perished forever, and the temple of 


Nuram-jar is no longer respected or feared. 


But stay, see, I have jewels——precious they 


are, and in value ten times this skin in the 
market. Here, take this casket ——” 

“T am not the owner of the tiger’s skin.” 

“Very good. Help me to depart with the 
skin of my Ooram-putra, and in return—here!” 

The East Indian Parsee priest laid a large 
diamond in Perey’s hand with a beseeching 
look. “I have traced the skin of Ooram from 
Brama-putra to Calcutta, to London—to New 
York, and I have finally found my beloved! 
And I will carry my beloved back to the tem- 
ple of Nuram-jar! Beware how you hinder me!” 

Drawing a glittering knife, the Indian priest 
hurriedly gathered up the tiger skin and has- 
tened to the door, leaving its ransom, the val- 
uable diamond, in Percy’s possession. 

Itall happened so quickly and was over so 
suddenly that Perey going to the door was un- 
able to see anything of the vanishing form of 
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the Indian priest in the darkness. He turned 
and heard a half muffled sob. 

“ Percy—are you going——without a word?” 

It was sweet Mary Allison. In another in- 
stant she had forgiven him, and was clasped in 
his arms. 

“ The tiger's skin has gone!” he cried. 

“Tam glad!” cried Mary Allison. “ That 
hateful thing hoodooed us, Percy!” 

“T believe it did, for now it has gone, you 
have forgiven me! ” 

“ Yes, and papa has said ‘ yes.’ ”’ 

* And your mother?” 

‘* Mamma will understand now that it was 
all the doing or rather undoing of that hateful 
tiger skin.”’ 

“The skin of a god!” laughed Percy, 
telling her in detail what the East Indian had 
said. “ Think how we profaned it by putting 
our feet on it, and walking on it!” 

“ No wonder it stood, or lay in our way!” 


laughed Mary. 


Percy showed her the diamond. It may be 
said that its price was fabulous. The beau- 
tiful Ooram-putra diamond was afterwards set 


in the jeweled tiara of her wedding head-dress. 
Their wedding journey around the world a 
year later, brought them to India, and they 
made a little visit to the beautiful temple of 
Nuram-jar, on the River Ganges. There, high 
in place before the altar, hung the six tiger 
skins of Ooram-putra—all that remained of the 
once famous sacred tigers of the famous temple. 
Hung in their proper place in the sacred 
atrium, before the sacred altar, they had never 
been known to play any one tricks, or do any 
one further harm. E. L. Hatt. 
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CONVENT CHIMES. 


Listen, listen—-they are ringing 
Far away, the convent chimes, 
On the breath of hawthorn bringing 
Memories of ancient times. 

And below the day is dying 
In the flush of yellow wine ; 

On my knees thy head is lying, 
And my hand is clasped in thine. 


Listen—in those long-dead ages, 


When one sweet nun chimed their song, 


Kings and prelates, serfs and pages, 
On the highway listened long. 
But that kindly world is banished 
Where the ivy creeps above ; 
Like a pale star has she vanished, 
She who knew not what was love. 
Tuomas WALsH. 
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HIS FOOTBALL FATHER. 


There be parents—aye, many of them in this 
broad land—who look upon football in our co! 
leges with fear and trembling and aversion. 
To have one’s son and heir return for Christ- 
mas vacation armless or legless, eyeless or 
noseless is not an altogether agreeable surprise 
for such a parent. Some such dialogue as this 
might, we presume, ensue on such an occasion. 

Stern Parent. John, I sent you to college 
with two legs, where are they? 

John (looking sheepish). Wm very sorry, 
father, but my left leg is buried in the mud of 
Manhattan Field. You see, the Princeton line 
was very heavy 

Stern Parent. Enough! So you have 


been playing football again, sir! 1 suppose 
you will tell me your right eye was dug out in 
the same affair. 


John. 1 lost that in a scrimmage at Spring- 
field. We won, sir. It was a glorious vic- 
tory! 

Stern Parent. And your fingers—how 
many left, you rascal? 

John (hopefully). I have two serviceable 
fingers on each hand, sir. 

Stern Parent. And your insides? 

John. I think I have one lung, but am not 
certain. My ribs—are a little crooked yet 
but most of my organs—though crowded out of 
their original and true positions, are in fair 
working order. 

Stern Parent. And your brain, - John, 
your brain? 

John (regretfully). Butted off, sir. They 
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used me for a catapult. I left my brains on 
the gory gridiron. 

Stern Parent. Fool! You'll need these 
some day, mark my word. 

John. Perhaps so. But I have hopes that 
I shall not require them. A lady of distin- 
guished rank, wealth, and beauty saw me make 
my famous forty-yard run and touchdown. I 
have since consented to be hers. We shall 
spend the winters on the Riviera. 

Mollified Parent. But, John —you are not 
whole—not complete. You are giving the lady 
a poor bargain. You're only half a man. 

John (complacently). She will wed a hero, 
sir. And she says that half a loaf(er) is 
better than none! 


But, joking aside, Mr. Dennison and Mrs. 
Dennison had no idea of letting their son 
Henry play football at Princeton that fall. 
No, sir. A peremptory refusal, up and down. 
Captain Waterbury flew up to their country 
seat on the Hudson twice to put in a personal 
and energetic plea for his favorite half-back. 
Henry should not play. No reason given. 
Henry had played one season and come out 
in good shape, but this season, this particular 
season, when Princeton had to meet Har- 
vard as well as Yale, it came like a shock of 
dynamite to the whole college. “Hank 
Dennison is not allowed to play on the team.” 
Ye gods! 

Captain Waterbury said nothing. He was 
entertained very nicely if unsatisfactorily by 
Papa Dennison, at Curfew-on-the-Hudson— 
their handsome place—when he went up, and 
he met there a certain very charming young 
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person, by name Elizabeth Stanley Dennison, 
wtat about 17. 

He was coming out from the old gentleman’s 
library, and going through the hall, very much 
cast down over his disappointing interview, 
when Miss Elizabeth confronted him. 

He saw, confusedly, a vision of golden hair, 
blue saucy eyes, a rare complexion, a figure- 
for the gods! He was making a rush for the 
door—he had only a few minutes to catch the 
train, and his cab was waiting—yet he paused, 
and bowed, and tackled her. 

“* Miss—er—er———”’ 

* Bessie.” 

“ Miss Bessie—of course you know why | 
have come—your father is unwilling to let 
Hank--I mean your brother Henry—play on 
the team. He’s our mainstay Oh, Miss Bessie, 
if you could see him bucking the line!” 

“ Papa is so obstinate !” 

“Of course, he’s afraid Hank—I mean 
Henry—will hurt himself and break something, 
and of course——” 

“ But if he does———” 

“ Yes—if he does——” 

“It’s for the glory of dear old Nassau.” 

“Why, certainly.” The Captain noted the 
rising color in the girl’s cheeks. 

“ And no one was ever known to be killed, 
you know. Then the new rules are very strict 
about mass play. Why, this year everybody 
knows it’s a child’s game!” 

“ Papa must yield! At our school I fight 
Princeton’s battles every day with two Yale 
and three Harvard girls, and you ought to hear 
them brag of the Thanksgiving Day game al- 
ready !”’ 
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“And if your brother doesn’t play—good- 
bye to dear old Princeton this year. Yale's 
team is a crack one. There are those great 
players Piper, Tomlinson, Bleecker ——. 
Oh, they'll tear holes in us if we can’t get our 
best team out—and the great game only two 
weeks off !”’ 

“ Papa shall be MADE to yield!” 

“How? He said his mind was completely 
made up about Henry. He had consulted his 
family physician. He had gone into the mat- 
ter after the most careful consideration— 
and—__”” 

« Leave it to me, Captain Waterbury!” 
He grasped her hand enthusiastically. “Can 
you—do you think you can persuade him?” 


“It depends. You and my brother must 


spend next Sunday here,—and be sure and 
bring a football or two——”’ 

“ Certainly—but what is your plan?” 

“T can’t say yet. Meanwhile I shall do some 
talking—and, Captain Waterbury, just a little 
crying too. His mind must be prepared—fer- 
tilized—for Sunday. Will you come?” 

“ Yes—depend upon me!” 

“ The sweetest, dearest girl in the world!” 
thought Captain Waterbury, as he grasped her 
hand in farewell, jumped into his cab, and 
barely caught his train at the station, and so 
returned to college. 


II. 

The next day or two “Hank” Dennison 
played very little football on the field at Prince- 
ton, and it was generally and sorrowfully un- 
derstood about college that he would not be 
able to join the team. He was a clean built, 
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well put up lad, wiry as an eel, and with un- 
limited staying power. He had played a mag- 
nificent game the year previous against Yale, 
and although his team was defeated, yet he 
had come out of the game a hero. His father, 
a man of great sagacity, a self-made, good spec 
imen of the intelligent American business man, 
had had little experience with college affairs, 
and in fact had been in Europe during the 
previous fall, and almost completely ignorant of 
his son’s football prowess. This season he had 
read the daily papers and readily believed most 
of the gruesome tales of bloody fist fights, and 
broken legs and ribs, of which every game was 
said to be the occasion. He was a man of 
strong will-power and indomitable energy, and 
when he “ made up his mind ” things. had to 
yield in his household and in his business. He 
soon made up his mind as to the dangers of 
football, and wrote his son to at once leave the 
Princeton team. Henry obeyed without a de- 
mur. 

But the old gentleman was a true sport and 
belonged to half a dozen gun clubs in the West, 
where very few men of his age could outshoot 
or outride him. He knew nothing about foot- 
ball, and he did not realize in any sense how 
vastly important the winning of a great inter- 
university game is to the students. He had 
never had the advantages of a college educa- 
tion himself, and he was not aware of the fine 
esprit de corps which makes of college men 
willing heroes for their ’Varsity honor. To him 
the game was dangerous and unnecessary for 
Henry’s education, ergo Henry had better get 


interested in some other less maiming sport. 


He had it in mind to take him out bear shoot- 
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ing in the Rockies the following summer. 
“That was not so dangerous as this horrible 
football!” he thought. He couldn’t believe 
that Henry's playing or not playing made a 
difference in every Princeton student’s happi- 
ness that fall. He did not realize how a crack 
player who had trained with the team and fought 
many of its preliminary battles with the smaller 
colleges could be such a tremendous loss in the 
great game of the year. 

This Captain Waterbury studiously ex- 
plained to him. But his pugnacity was 
aroused and he had no idea of backing down 
easily once he had taken the step he had done. 
He believed the Captain’s earnest statements 
to be enormously exaggerated and _ boyishly 
overdrawn. 

“ Ridiculous—that one chap can win or lose 
a game!” he said at the interview. 

“ But a man like—Henry /” 


Mr. Dennison coughed. In the first place 
to call Henry a “ man” rather amused him. 
Was his boy getting to be a man so soon out 
of babyhood? Parents are so apt to think 
of their boys as children who are unable for 


some reason to grow up with the years. 

“What has made Henry so important to 
you?” he asked blandly. 

“His courage; nothing phases Hank! 
He'd go through a millstone ; brick walls are 
paper to him ; a road roller could go over him 
and not hurt him.” 

“Is my son made of rubber, sir?” 

“No; but he’s tougher than rubber—all 
muscle, sir, and shoe leather! ” 

“And intellect? That doesn’t count at 


9% 


college now ! 
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“Smart as a ferret. A weasel can dodge 
about, but Hank outweasels a weasel. I'll 
play him alone against eleven common men. 
Brains! He outwits the best coaches.” 

* But, my dear Mr. Waterbury, how is he 
in his studies. Very low, I suppose, owing to 
football.” 

** My dear sir, I like men who are working 
their own way up without the aid of books.” 

A subtle punch in the ribs for the self- 
made millionaire ! 


Mr. Dennison eyed him keenly and smiled, 


and said, * You are somewhat clever yourself, 
sir!” 

But the old gentleman wouldn’t yield, 
though he was secretly immensely pleased with 
the Princeton captain. “Egad! He'd take 
that chap out to the Rockies, too, the next 
summer, if he’d come! A lad after his own 
heart, by Jupiter! He'd teach him how to 
shoot!” 


Then, for the next day or two, Bessie made 
things warm for Papa. No kisses, no slippers 
brought, no smiles. Only cutting remarks like 
this: “Some people think it’s honorable to let 
a son of theirs back out of a team just on the 
eve of battle.” “* Some people like to humiliate 
their children before a whole college.” ‘Some 
people like to air their authority and domineer 
when it means a bitter, cruel wrong to their 
own son,” ete., ete. 

Mrs. Dennison, a mild, motherly, yet insistent 
old lady, believed that her husband was com- 
pletely justified in his course. Football and 
war were synonymous terms to her. She re- 
proved Bessie for making such speeches. Then 
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Bessie would burst into tears and fling out of 
the room in a passionate outburst. 

« Mr. Dennison "—she always addressed her 
husband as “ Mr.’”’-—“ Mr. Dennison, I think 
you are quite right. Let them put some other 
boy in Henry’s place.” 

“ Why, certainly.” 

* Don’t you yield an inch!” 


« Certainly not !—but then, my dear—it is 


only one game 

« But he may be injured for life in that one 
game.” 

“I know, I know. But Bessie is behaving 
dreadfully.” 

“I shall punish that child severely!” 

Then he'd wander out of the dining-room 
into his library - and Bessie would have flown 
upstairs in a rage. His girl was certainly 
making things hard for the old man. Dear, 
dear, how these children behaved ! 

Then Sunday came, and with it, unexpect- 
edly, to all except Bessie, Henry and the Cap- 
tain appeared from college. 

What is more delightful than a visit of col- 
lege boys in a country house? Jolly, full of 
slang and songs, the newest college wit, the 
latest tie and collar, the swellest clothes—what 
a breeze they bring with them, to be sure ! 

Bessie had a school friend up with her on 
Sunday-—and she was a clever one. It threw 
her and the Captain together, and the Captain 
and she plotted and planned! //ank Dennison 
should play in the Yale game! 

The Sunday was a superb November day, 
warm Indian summer weather, and a blue 
pearly haze over the broad expanse of the Hud- 
son. Such days were rare. ‘Such days,” 
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vowed Mr. Dennison, smoking his cigar after 
breakfast, “* should be devoted to a ramble over 
the hills.” All agreed and in the meanwhile 
Captain Waterbury on the lawn playfully tossed 
a football to Bessie, the latter tossed it to Miss 
Clara Warburton, her friend (who, it happened, 
wore Yale blue) and then Hank took the bal! 
and gave it a (purposely ) feeble kick. 

The Captain took it an] his punt was simply) 
ridiculous, though he made a mighty effort. 

* Let’s see that—so that’s your football,”’ 
said Mr. Dennison sneeringly, blowing out a 
puff of smoke. “1 should call it a bladder. 
Why, it’s egg-shaped.” 

They handed him the ball. 

“‘ That's the innocent little egg-shaped pig 
skin that poor Henry isn’t allowed to kick,” 
said Bessie, her head up in the air. “Oh Par- 
ents! Parents!” 

“Try and see how far you can send it,”’ said 
Mr. Dennison, tossing it to his son, who took it 
and winked at his Captain. Henry's effort, at 
the smallest possible expenditure of force, re- 
sulted in raising the ball about ten yards. 

“A good kick!” cried the Captain with a 
sober face. 

“For Princeton!” laughed Miss War 
byrton, the Yale girl. 

“ Why—is that as far as you can send it?” 
queried Mr. Dennison. “ That’s not far.” 

“Come and try it, father!” called Henry. 

The old gentleman went down on the lawn. 
“ Why—lI used to kick football years ago out 
West,” he said. “We played with a large 
round rubber ball. Why here——” 

He kicked the ball thirty yards ! 

Captain Waterbury looked amazed. “ By 
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Jove!” he cried, “splendid! I never saw such 
a kick.” 

“Papa! you are a dear!” cried Bessie, 
hugging him. “They’re not in it with you, 
dear!” 

“Bravo! You beat them at their own 
game !” shouted Miss Warburton. 

Henry ran like a deer after the bounding 
ball, and as a matter of habit “ fell” on it as it 
rolled. 

“IT wouldn’t do that, you'll hurt yourself,” 
called out his father, “ fetch it back.” 

Then the Captain tried—but the ball went 
straight up in the air. 

“ Pooh!” cried Mr. Dennison. 

Then Bessie tried and the ball went wob- 
bling off and she sat down very hard on the 
turf, amid great laughter. 

Mrs. Dennison came out and said, warn- 
ingly, “Do you naughty children know it’s 
about time to think of getting ready for 
church?” 

But Mr. Dennison kicked again—and the 
ball went sailing over a tree. 

“ Mr. Dennison,” said the Captain solemnly, 
“there is a vacancyon the Princeton team— 
caused by Mr. Henry Dennison, Jr., being sud- 
denly obliged to desert the ship—may I ask 
you to take his place? You are the greatest 
kicker I ever saw in all my life!” 

The old gentleman went into the house 
grinning with pleasure, but he didn’t say a 
word 


“ Well,” said the Captain, “do you think 
he'll yield?” 

“ He’s softened, anyway,” said Henry. 

“ Henry shall play,” said Bessie. “Just go 
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ahead and pay no attention to Papa—he’ll for- 
give it.” 

Then the Captain leisurely kicked the ball 
fifty yards. 

Miss Warburton said, “ What frauds you 
all are!” 

Ill. 

The great day of the great game dawned 
over Greater New York with a misty glory, 
and was ushered in with the blazonry of sundry 
tin horns, and the cries of small boys selling 
blue and yellow ribbons and divers flags 
stamped with the mystic letters Y. and P. Up 
and down Broadway it was very apparent the 
public had gone football mad. Pretty girls 
swathed in Yale or Princeton colors, old grads. 
with cockades in their hats, shopgirls with 
badges, gangs of students shouting their col- 
lege yells, and cabbies with blue or yellow 
ribbons on their whips, made the morning a 
lively one. 

Yale was quartered at the Plaza Hotel and 
Princeton was at the Murray Hill. Here 
and there old grads. covered with ribbons 
met on the street and discussed old football 
games of the past—historic battles in which 
the famous old grads of their time—X or Y 
or Z made national reputations. Now there 
some sounds of horns and a Princeton coach 
drives up and gathers its load of jolly col- 
lege boys. Over yonder at Madison Square 
starts a Yale coach, the high seats of which are 
filled with pretty girls swathed in blue. But 
the mass of boys, men, and girls are already on 
their way to the elevated stations—for it. is now 
after 12 o'clock and the great game will be 
called promptly at 2. 
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Contrary to Bessie’s expectation her father 
had not quite yielded his permission for Henry 
to play on the Princeton team. He had been 
shrewdly led by that clever young lady to take 
a more personal interest in the game, and to 
imagine he himself with his massive strength 
was a superior kicker to his son, or the redoubt- 
able Captain ; but beyond expressing a willing- 
ness to go down and see the game, he would not 
commit himself. He liked to take a certain 
stand with his boy Henry and maintain it. By 
the day of the game, however, he began to be 
moved a little by Bessie’s entreaties, and secret- 
ly, no doubt, wished that he had learned more 
about the game before he pronounced so strong- 
ly against it. Henry did not appear to care 
very much. He took his medicine in silence, 
and watched his team in its preliminary practice 
at his father’s side, on the covered grand-stand 
at Manhattan Field, without offering a single 
remark. They had been able to get good seats 
in the front row of the grand-stand. Captain 
Waterbury had time to run up and chat with 
him and Bessie and make one more appeal 
to the obdurate Mr. Dennison. 

“Now, if Townsend gets hurt and has to 
go out, we’ve got your suit, Hank, in the locker- 
room over yonder, and in charge of the 
trainer,” he whispered to Henry. 

“ All right,” said young Dennison, grimly. 

“And he may have to get in the game— 
father or no father!” said the Captain to the 
old gentleman. 

Mr. Dennison grinned. “ We'll see,” he 
said, nervously twisting the end of his cigar, 
“ We'll see!” 


The vast, cheering crowds amazed him ; the 
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excitement of the college partizans thrilled him. 
It was his first game, and he said in a low 
voice to his son, “ Princeton shall win the day 
if I have to go out there and kick the ball my- 
self!” 

“ All right,” said his laconic football son. 

Yale men took up their 

* Breka co——ax co—ax co—ax, 
W ho—up, who—up, 
Parabaloo 
Yale!!!” 

And Princeton “ Siss—boom—ahs” were 
plentiful as votes on electionday. Mr. Denni- 
son cheered and joined in the Princeton cries. 
Henry sat silent and hopeful. He would obey 
his dearly loved and respected father——but he ex- 
pected his consent to play would come at last. 

“ Well, Henry,” said his father, who was 
now red in the face with shouting, as Princeton 
lined up against Yale—and the latter had the 
ball, “ you seem to be the only one in the whole 
shootin’ match who doesn’t care a rap about 
it!” 

“TIT care,” said Henry, indifferently. His 
eyes betrayed him. 


“Well, why don’t you get up and cheer your 
men?” . 


** Rather not waste any wind, Pop.” 

“Oh, you expect to take a hand later ?” 

‘“* Perhaps !” 

‘* Well, we'll see—we'll see. Gre—a—t-— 
Scot !” 

A Yale man with the ball tucked under his 
arm had zigzagged 40 yards to Princeton’s 
30 yard line. 

“ Wait!” said Henry. 

Princeton got the ball on downs and kicked 
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The ball soared 50 yards back, toward Yale’s 
goal. 
“ The Captain,” said Henry, with the same 
quietude. 

“ Why, I thought I could beat him kicking 
all hollow!” laughed Mr. Dennison. 

Bessie gulped and said: “Thank Heaven!” 

Then the play waxed fast and furious. Yale 
played a great game—they always do. Season 
after season they win, because they seem to 
get down to the hard, dry science of the game 
a few points ahead of other colleges. But 
Princeton this year played with greater bril- 
liancy. It was evident at the close of the first 
half that the colleges were evenly divided. 
Yet, on the whole, the ball had remained in 
Yale’s territory longer than in her Jersey rival's. 

Captain Waterbury, his long hair awry and 
his face covered with mud, came up. 

“ Hank 

« Yes.” 

“ Townsend will get hurt five minutes after 
the beginning of the second half.” 

« All right.” 

“Your clothes—you know—trainer wait- 
ing.” 
« All right.” 

“ First thing—you’re fresh—try the X-ray 
trick.” 

“ Cert.” 

“ We shall win, Hank.” 


“ Yes,” 


And the Captain was gone. Henry quietly 
leaned down and unbuttoned his shoes, then 
his collar. But he looked perfectly uninter- 
ested. A friend spoke to him across a seat. 
The intermission was nearly up. 
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“Too bad, Hank, you’re not in the game,” 
said the friend. 

“ Yep, Dick.” 

“ Parents object, I suppose.” 

* Yep.” 

“You could go through the Yale outfit, 
Hank, like water through a sieve m 

“ They are weak at center.’ 

From his point of view on the grand-stand 
Henry could “size up” the Yale team even 
better than if playing. His keen, critical foot- 
ball eye saw at once the little “ rifts” in the 
lute of the enemy’s phalanx. The Yale center 
was a big man, but slow. Henry had prac- 
ticed getting by just such a man for hours at 
atime. Once past the line—Hank Dennison 
was considered by all the trainers and coaches 
as the most dangerous man on that season's 
gridiron. He had jumped over just such a 
man as the Yale center, dodged one way and 
another, and at last hit upon a little device of 
his own, which he afterward patented, i.¢., to 
dive under the great man’s legs! 

But the umpire calls time in the second half. 
The vast crowds are in absolute silence as the 
teams line up. 

Henry leaned over to his friend, “ Dick, 
when I get out, you take my seat next to father. 
Don’t say a word. He'll think you're me, he’s 
so interested. See?” 

The friend nodded. 

“ Just say ‘yes’ and ‘no’ to him—and sit 
behind. He’s excited, and if you keep mum 
he won't notice I’m gone—if he does it’ll be too 
late.” 

“Oh, Hank! are you really going to play? 
Then I'll double a bet I have with a Yale man.” 
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“ Yes, but keep it dark.” 

Yale tried a wedge, 4 yards; a run around 
the left end, 10 yards; a mass play in the cen- 
ter, 5 yards. Then some one lay on the ground 
hurt, and time was called. 

Henry Dennison slipped away, and his father, 
looking in the other direction, did not see the 
friend take Henry’s seat. 

“It’s dangerous—Yale is pushing toward 
our goal e 

“Yep,” said the friend Dick—who was well 
conversant with “ Hank’s ” laconics. 

It took some time, five—ten minutes, before 
the man hurt—Townsend, of Princeton—limped 
off the field supported by two men, and a lithe, 
handsome, wiry young fellow went on in his 
place as half-back. 

“ There now—there now—and they say foot- 
ball is not dangerous,” said Mr. Dennison. 


“Glad it isn’t you, Henry. Who will take the 
wounded man’s place ?” 

“Smith,” said Dick, trying to imitate Hen- 
ry’s voice. 

“ Who’s Smith ?” 

“ Why—Smith ad 

“Oh!” 


The game began again, and Yale seemed to 
have a setback. But it was very exciting. 

“ That fellow Smith plays like lightning,” 
said the old gentleman. “See him! See 


‘9 


him! 


“Smith” had got through the center. 

How he did it old Foxy Hennings, the great 
beef mountain of Yale, never could explain. 
Feinting, diving, zigzagging, at last with three 
Yale men on his back, he crossed the line fora 
touchdown. 
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Thunders of applause from Princeton—a 
dead silence from Yale. Poor old Yale! 

Then they watched the deliberate care with 
which the Captain lifted the ball in a clean 
sweet flight between the goal posts. Prince- 
ton,6; Yale 0, said the eloquent bulletin 
board. 

Mr. Dennison looked around. “ Why— 
where’s Henry?” he asked. “ Where's 
Henry?” 

“Henry—went home,” said Dick. “He 
said the game was too slow a 

“Henry got tired of watching—it was so 
slow,” said Bessie, suppressing her exultation. 

“ Too slow? What do you mean?” 

“* He thought Yale had it———” 

“I wish he could have seen that fellow 
Smith plow through their line. What in 
thunder did he go home for?” 

* Don’t know, sir.” 

“ Well—I'll be——”’ 

“ Papa!” exclaimed Bessie, “ don’t swear ! ” 

“Well, Henry must have lost his mind—I 
never saw anything like it. Why the day is 
won—Splendid !” 

Bessie had recognized her brother in the 
Princeton team and her heart was beating with 
delight, as Captain Waterbury ran up before 
the play began again and said, ** Good boy that 
Smith!” and winked his other eye. 

Then came another star play; Smith was 
given the ball again, and by his ingenuity in 
wriggling and dodging he made twenty yards 
through Yale’s left tackle. Then they 
rammed Yale’s center for five yards, and then 
there was a scrimmage and suddenly over to 
the right there was that fellow Smith to be 
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seen flying down the side lines and swinging 
his left arm round and round like a windmill ! 
Princeton rose en masse and shouted. The Yale 
full back tackled him and threw him heavily 
on the five yard line. Smith lay still where 
he had fallen. ‘“ Time! ” shouted the umpire. 

Was he killed? Had he broken his neck ? 
The suspense, as several doctors ran out on the 
field, was awful. 

Bessie could not stand the strain. She burst 
into tears crying, “Go to him, Papa—it’s 
Henry!” 

“ What?” 

“It’s poor brother Henry!” (sob) “ He’s 
killed |” 

“ Well—I don’t care if it is!” cried the 
old gentleman proudly. 

But in a moment he had climbed down from 
the grand-stand and was running out over the 
field. He pushed the crowd of players back 
and knelt by his son’s side. 

“Oh my boy! my boy! my brave boy! If 
they’ve killed you—you die as I would like to 
have you die.” 

Henry looked up from where he was lying. 

“ Pop, is that you?”’ he asked. 

“ Yes—my dear boy—why did you do it— 
but I forgive you?” 

“ Hush, Pop, I’m getting—my—wind—and 
we want time—keep it up, dear old Pop—I’m 
dying, you know!” and he grinned. 

Then Henry leisurely rose to his feet, and 
received the plaudits of friends and enemies on 
his brilliant performance. 

Mr. Dennison looked nonplussed. He asked 
in a husky voice: ‘‘ So—he was playing off—a 
part of the game, I suppose ?” 
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Even the good-natured Yale boys laughed 
at him. 

* Why, Pop—I'm all right—” said Henry, 
“and we're just going to score another touch- 
down. Stand on the side lines and see us!" 

With that the referee whistled, and the game 
began again. Princeton scored and the Cap- 
tain kicked a goal. The eloquent bulletin- 
board said Yale, 0; Princeton, 12. 

Mr. Dennison walked slowly around the field 
and rejoined his daughter on the grand-stand. 
For a long time he didn’t say a word. At last 
he was heard to mutter, “I'll trounce that 
‘Smith’ when I get him home to-night. But 
on second thoughts I’m convinced he’s made of 
india rubber, and it would do no good!” 

Bessie laughed. ‘Poor papa!”’ she said, 
“ Next year will you forbid him to play and 
win for his dear old college?” 

* Bessie,” said the old fellow, “ you young 
folks are too much for us elders these days: | 
guess I'll take a back seat and let you run your 
own affairs henceforth. Henry seems to be 
pretty successful at it—eh? Why, the game's 
over—and egad! they’re carrying my brave 
boy on their shoulders ! ” 

And he stood up and beamed upon the 
crowd, the proudest man on Manhattan Field. 

That evening he made a speech to the vic- 
torious Princeton team, and he told them that 
it was the proudest moment of his life. “ Foot- 
ball is a dead sport game,” he said, “and it 
teaches courage and pluck—and egad—I like 
it. It’s what American boys need, and I, for 
one, won't hereafter begrudge an arm or leg 
—they can be repaired—for the sake of the pos- 
sible danger. Here’s my boy—look at him 
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rosy as a peach! Thought he was killed this 
afternoon! But he’s all right! (Cheers.) 
No, boys, I’m a football crank from this time 
forth forever more!" (Cheers.) 


But Mrs. Dennison was not so easily per- 
suaded, and when the Captain came, a year 
later, to her to plead for Bessie’s hand, she 
said : 

“No, you may treat Aer some day as you 
did some of those poor Yale men.” 


“1 will never throw her down! But, poor 


child—she is but a girl. She's always in the 
game,” he langhed. And in the end the young 
folks had their way. 


CHARLES R. Eston. 


THE SNOW SPIRIT. 


IN A SNOWSTORM, DECEMBER, 1896. 


The grayish fog hangs low from snow-clad hill to hill, 
The drift lies deep on gentle slope and lonely vale, 
The frozen flakes whirl down, unceasing, swift, until 
From height to height the cloud-kissed hills and 
valley seem 
A magic realm, a spirit world, wherein the Snow 
king rules supreme. 


No human voice distinct floats thro’ the burdened air, 
And yet the constant grate of myriad hastening flakes 
"Gainst crusted snow and bushes black and tree-limbs 
bare 
Has meanings too profound, mysterious, and sweet 
For human words to body forth or human lips to 
e’er repeat. 
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The shifting veil of flakes unites the far and near, 
Till gulch and hill are gone, transformed to misty 
gray, 
The trees alone loom forth, their bare forms cold and 
drear— 
But no, around them thrown the seeing eye perceives 
A robe of glory brighter far than summer crowns of 
whispering leaves. 


Each sombre form, each blackened branch, a mightier 
Whole 
Sets forth. The buried log and dead drift white and 
still 
A Spirit’s touch transforms ; there breathes a mystic 
soul, 
Thro’ trees and drift and mist and restless swift 
snowfall 
Revealed ; around, within, above, the same, yet dif- 
fering from them all. 


I see and hear, as on the slope I stand apart ; 
My soul goes forth to greet the throbbing soul with- 
out ; 
In awe | read the thought of Nature’s inmost heart. 
I mourn to stand apart. My soul is mine for aye 
And may not, with all else, be lost beneath the Snow 
king’s 'witching sway. 


Eprnraimm Cutter SHeEpp. 
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FOOTBALL AS THE COACHERS SEE 
IT. 


Perhaps one could become unappreciative in 
time, but, when youare not used to such things, 
to walk up and down the side lines at a foot- 
ball game with the coachers and substitutes, and 
be yelled at in many keys to get Down in Front! 
is not quite as fine as it had always looked from 
the grand-stand. Also, a great many interest- 
ing things go onout there on the field that most 
of us know very little about. 

You get a more adequate idea of how very 
seriously this big game is taken when you see 
the earnest, business-like way every point is 
watched, weighed, and discussed by these an- 
cient football heroes, who trudge up and down 
the line wearing the same calm, thoughtful ex- 
pression of countenance that you may have seen 
on the senior counsel’s face when the junior 
member of the firm opens up a case in court. 
That is, of course,when it is an ordinary Saturday 
or Wednesday afternoon game. At the big 
matches they are as excited and hysterical as 
any of us. 

During the preliminary passing and punting 
and falling on the ball they talked over the 
physical condition of the men, and those coach- 
ers that had just arrived from the train asked 
about Billy’s ankle and John’s Charlie-horse of 
those who had been coaching all week and liv- 
ing at the training quarters. You might think 
they were asking about each other’s babies, ex- 
cept that all were so interested. 

When the teams faced each other for the 
kick-off and the crowd on the stands began to 
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cheer, one coacher called over to the crouching 
captain near by, “* Remember, now, try it early,” 
which sounded interesting, though you did not 
know what it meant. Then every one whose 
business it was settled down to the job of criti- 
cally watching the play. 

‘See how far in their ends work,” remarked 
a substitute within three sweaters as the teams 
lined up for the first scrimmage. 

“Yes,” said one of the coachers. ‘“ Now 
you watch them. They'll cut in and trip up 
our interference by falling in front of it.’” The 
ball was put in play. The opposing end dived 
upon the ground, the interferers tripped up 
over him, the back with the ball tripped over 
them with little or no gain, and the coacher 
went on: “Do you see? You could tell those 
fellows were coached by a Penn. player. They 
are all taught that system. Hello, did you 
hear the signal? He oughtn’t to play that 
again.” The corresponding play was tried on 
the other side of the line, and with little more 
success. 

It was the third down and several yards to 
gain. The crowd wondered what the Varsity 
had struck and became so quiet that the voice 
of the opposing team’s captain could be heard, 
«Come on, boys, we can do it again.”” And 
then our captain’s signal—* Two, four, sixty- 
nine, seven.” 

“That's better,” said one of the coachers, 
understanding the signal. “ Let ’em lie on the 
ground if they want to.” 

The ball was passed to the right half-back 
again. In darted the opposing end rush. But 
nobody tripped over him this time, for the 
leather-covered young half-back was sailing out 
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around the end like a blue-winged teal. He 
brushed off two high-tackling backs and dodged 
a third, and presently had a clear field ; and in 
a few seconds the crowd was cheering for the 
first touchdown, and the reporters were scratch- 
ing down “*‘So-and-So’ circled the right end 
for a magnificent run of 75 yards.” 

Meanwhile two of the coachers were quietly 
cursing, and a third was running out into the 
field—where he did not belong —screaming ina 
high voice: “ Do you call that interference! 
Their high tackling made that touchdown ; your 
football playing did not.” (The men were 
trotting back to the center of the field.) 
“ What did you fellows think you were doing, 
any way! You aren’t spectators, you know.” 
Then the goal was kicked and he walked back 
to the side-lines shaking his head and looking 
discouraged, while the crowd cheered loudly 
for the six points. 

For a while none of them said anything very 
interesting. They only made casual comments 
from time to time like these: ‘“* That freshman 
certainly has the instinct for following the 
ball.” “The left side of that line is good.” 
“ Those fellows do that ‘ guards back’ play in 
good form, don’t they ?” 

“Yes, but they are playing it foul every 
time. Those two men aren’t 5 yards back of 
the line. Look there!” 

“Oh, well, let it go,” put in some one else. 
“It’s good practice.” 

“ That's good work—who stopped that ?” 

“ Willie again.” 


*So-and-So’s not putting up much of a game 
to-day. He’s getting lazy.” 
“ Hello, who’s hurt?” jumping up. ‘Oh, 
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it’s only your kid brother,” sitting down. “| 
thought for a minute it was Cap.” 

“ Oh,” said the other one in a relieved tone. 
You see, the kid was only a substitute. 

They were carrying him off the field now. 
His left leg hung down limp. His older brother, 
the coacher, was not lacking in sympathy, 
though he may have been in humor, for, as 
soon as the next scrimmage was over, he started 
down the line to see whether or not the boy 
would have to be laid off for the whole season, 
which would be a pity. However, before he 
had gone very far he stopped and began to 
shout, “ That’s the way—good boy, Sport, good 
boy!” A man in the line called Sport had 
broken through and blocked a kicker. This 
pleased the crowd, of course, too, but not near- 
ly so much as it seemed to please the coachers 
along the line. To them it seemed to be of 
more significance. 

Likewise, when, a little later, the full-back 
dropped a very dainty goal from the 35-yard 
line, it was beautiful to see the proud joy of a 
certain well-known coacher, who, in his day was 
given to dropping goals himself, and who had 
spent many hours showing this boy how. The 
pride of a mother at the first independent foot- 
steps of her first-born was a little like it. Onl) 
he waved his hat and yelled aloud and walked 
down the line shaking hands with everybody, 
and saying, ‘What did I tell you?” The young 
full-back himself was not half so pleased. But 
then, full-backs generally look sad. 

The team ran up about twenty points in the 
twenty minutes allotted to the first half. Then 
they trotted into the Field House and sat there 
panting and perspiring for ten minutes while 
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the coachers came in and took turns scolding 
them for not playing football. 

There was one man, one of the boyish-look- 
ing half-backs, that sat doubled up in a corner 
of the dressing-room, and the sweat, making 
clean streaks down his cheeks, showed that 
they were pale. There was blood around the 
corners of his nose where it joined the face, 
because he had been kicked there sidewise, and 
it looked as if it hung loose. That had hap- 
pened early in the game and did not in itself 
interfere with playing, because his legs and 
arms were still all right. But he had also be- 
come sick at the stomach and you can’t do 
much when your stomach goes back on you. 
That was the reason he had not put up his 
usual game and that one of the coachers was 
now addressing him by name. *“ You'll have 
to take a tremendous brace,”’ said the coacher. 
“ You aren’t putting up any kind of a game.” 
This in the presence of the whole dressing- 
room. 

The young half-back was panting too hard 
to answer, though to be sure he would not have 
answered back anyway, so he only nodded re- 
spectfully and smiled a little as if he wanted 
to say, “ I'll try to do better, sir.” 

But, as it happened, the medical adviser 
spied him just then and spoke to Jack, the 
trainer, who handed him over to Nixon, one of 
the rubbers-down, saying, “‘ Take this man in 
and get right at him.” So he was not allowed 
to play any more at all that day, although he 
swore he was feeling bully. 

Just then time was called, and the captain 
said, “Come on, fellows,” and the coachers 
said, “* Now then, boys, see if you can’t get 
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some interference,” and followed them out to 
the field, giving admonition and advice at every 
few steps. Then the eleven dashed in and 
made a great many more points, and were har- 
angued for not doubling the score of the first 
half. 

Later on, at dinner at the Athletic Club, they 
were given more criticism and instruction, and 
each one was told individually what he had done 
wrongly, and when and how, with an ocea- 
sional bit of encouragement thrown in for des- 


sert. 
After dinner they were led up to the room, 


where no one but the players and coachers are 
allowed to go, and there put through signal- 
drill until bedtime. Then, after Jack, the 
trainer, had warned them against forgetting to 
come the next day, Sunday, to the Field House 
to get rubbed down with sea-water, they were 
sent off to their rooms to dream about the big 
game, which was now one day nearer, while the 
coachers stayed up until past midnight devising 
systems and planning tricks and discussing the- 
ories. So it goes. It is a great game. 
Jesse Lyncn WILLIAMS, 





MADGE. 


** What's in a name? ’—Very much, I think, Maister Shakespeare."’ 


Tell me, who sleeps by Avon’s quiet strand ; 
Was there a daughter born to Oberon ? 
One who should heir the charms of Faéryland, 


Yet walk, in mortal guise, the earth upon ? 


For I have seen such perfect daintiness 
That e’en Titania’s self must yield the palm ; 
Such witching heart-chains in each sun-lit tress, 
That madcap Puck had viewed them with alarm ; 


Nor Dresden shepherdess hath tints so fair, 

Nor Sévres marquise hath such subtle grace ; 
While all the perils of the earth and air 

Deep in her changeful eyes find lurking place. 


They say the race of Faéryland is fled, 
Fled from a clime where sordid trade is king ; 
Yet I have dreamed that souls of faéries dead 
Dwell in the flowers whereof the poets sing : 


And is not she a flower beyond all knowing, 
That fitly might some elfin life enfold ? 


A Marguerite, by Time’s rough pathway growing, 
With snowy petals and a heart of gold. 
Du¥FFIELD OsBORNE. 





YALE NOTES. 
MORIARTY ’S. 


A household word is this to the average Yale 
man. Mrs. Moriarty—rest her soul—kept a 
little English ale-house on the corner of Center 
and Temple streets. She had succeeded her 
husband, and has been in her turn succeeded 


by “ Eddie,” a mere boy even now, but who by 


nature and Mrs. Moriarty’s education was es- 
pecially fitted for serving that most difficult 
class, “student trade.” Eddie was always an 
old head on young shoulders. Quiet, attentive, 
and unobtrusive, he had been with the old lady 
only a short time before every one liked him, 
and she—good heart—had more time. to rest 
before she went the way of all the earth. Many 
a man who reads this will call to mind the 
worried look on the old lady’s big English face 
when, late at night on some special occasion, 
the mirth and reveling becoming too uproari- 
ous, she would come in and beg the boys to 
remember where they were. I never saw a 
row in Mori’s. Wild though some of the rev- 
els were, they were always as good-natured as 
the old lady herself. Then, too, as an every- 
day place, it was so cozy. Men ran down there 
of an evening for a rarebit and a mug of ale, 
and pulling their pipes from their pockets 
smoked away the hours, conversing over the 
prospects of the crew or nine, until 12 o'clock 
came all toosoon. After a victory in some sport 
Mori’s was gayest. All the evening long a 
changing crowd of men sang and cheered and 
drank in the best-natured glorification, often 
entertaining many men of the defeated college 
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until the late trains should take them away. 
And when they had with them these rivals 
there was little boasting and “ rubbing it in.” 
The cheers that were given for Harvard had as 
hearty a ring as those for Yale, and a song was 
often coaxed from some crimson reveler, which 
met with even louder and longer applause than 
the more familiar ones from the wearers of the 
blue. 

Eddie now runs the place alone, but many a 
man coming on for one reason or another drifts 
naturally down Temple street and through the 
swinging doors of the little old house, and never 
does one of these old-timers relapse into a seat 
in some corner without a bit of the feeling 
Thackeray portrays in his Ballad of Bouilla- 
baisse : 

«“ My old accustomed corner here is, 
The table still is in the nook : 
Ah! Vanished many a busy year is, 
This well-known chair since last 1 took.” 

Mori’s is but little altered. It bears its age 
well. Across the polished tables many clever 
things are said, for it has never been a place 
devoted to the hard element of any class. It 
is a students’ chop-house, and grilled sardines 
and a mug of ale have from time immemorial 
proven strong attractions to witty and clever 
men. Class feeling is more obliterated in that 
little ale-house than in any other place or under 
any other rules or customs in the City of Elms. 
“ Sheff” men find there a better acquaintance 


with their academic brethren, and many an 
under-classman has dated the formation of a 
pleasant friendship with some graduate from a 
chance evening at Mori’s. 

If the shade of Mrs. Moriarty ever returns 
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and revisits the little house on the corner, she 
can have little fault to find in the golden bucks, 
the mulled claret, the shiny pewter mugs that 
make their evening clatter on the tables; she 


can be just as sure of the boy's remembering 


where they are as in the good old times, when 
her real presence was wont to invest the place 
with a heavy English respectability, and her 
spirit hovering over this quiet little house will 
hear nothing but good words for the kindly 
old lady. 


A FRESHMAN MATCH. 


The corridor of the New Haven House is 
filled with a motley crowd. A score of youths 
in loud plaids have come from Cambridge on 
their first trip with their nine. Mixed in among 
them are the equally new Yale men who have 
come over to talk rather loudly, bet a little, 
perhaps, and principally to get a look at their 
rivals and their backers. Some of these youths 
have modest knots of blae or crimson in their 
buttonholes, others dangling ribbons, and the 
adventurous few sport their college colors in 
huge bands tied about their hats. While talk- 
ing of the comparative merits of their nines 
many of them renew their preparatory school 
acquaintances, broken off by departure to dif- 
ferent colleges. Now comes down the stair- 
case the tread of many spiked shoes and the 
Harvard freshman nine, more than half em- 
barrassed and awkward in their suspiciously 
clean uniforms, troop down into the corridor 
and become the cynosure of all eyes. ‘* That’s 
so-and-so, substitute on the ’Varsity,” says a 
Harvard freshman to one of his Yale friends: 
and looking, we notice a rather more sun- 
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browned young chap with a catcher’s cage in 
his hand. After a few last words of good luck 
from their sympathizers the young gentlemen 
in the spiked shoes and gay stockings go out 
toward the side entrance, while the rest of 
the crowd drifts out of the lobby and be- 
gins to clamber into all sorts of vehicles 
from the rickety old "bus to the spruce open 
barouche, and the stream starts for the grounds. 
A jolly and hilarious crowd they are too. No 
event is more impressed upon a college man’s 
mind than his first freshman game. He has 
learned during his preparatory school course 
and his few months at college that it is the duty 
as wellas the pleasure of every man to sup- 
port his nine. He has made a study of how he 
is todoit. Each man intends imitating some 
model university upper-classman whose manner 
at a game has impressed itself upon his mem- 
ory. With this high ideal he sets forth in his 
most resplendent and painfully new spring 
suit, his heart full of ardor, and his lungs full 
of cheers. So tremendous is the pressure of 
his pent-up enthusiasm that he is wellnigh 
unable to suppress it as he passes the streamers 
on the hacks or sees some fair one flaunting his 
colors from parasol or gown. Not long is the 
strain, however, for hardly has he reached the 
ground and sought out his particular crowd 
when the two nines come on the field. He is 
on his feet in an instant, his hat in his hand, 
and his bottled excitement escapes in wild 
cheers. A freshman cheer is unlike any other. 
The university ery of both Yale and Harvard 
consists of nine ’rahs, but the Freshman cheer 
may contain eight, ten,or even a dozen. Sel- 
dom, if ever, are they content with nine. There 
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is an abandon about it that goes straight to the 
heart of a crowd, and awakes a sympathy 


even in the most callous blasé upper-classman. 
Such have even been known to forget them- 
selves and their dignity so far as to go madly 
on into the postscript cheers and only bring up 
in amazed realization of the mistake when they 
feel the gradually diminishing volume of the 
supporting sound. 

While the nines are going through the pre 
liminary capers the crowd has a fair chance to 
become settled for the sport. The freshmen, 
although not making the majority of the audi- 
ence in numbers, feel that it is their day ex- 
clusively, and the rest willingly yield them 
their rights. The audience, though smaller, is 
in the main made up of the same people who 
witness a university match, yet their appear- 
ance is markedly different. There are no 
anxious faces to be seen. There is none of 
that suppressed excitement that keeps its 
breathless hold upon an audience until the 
suspense is actually painful. Every one is 
good-natured and ready for anything. Har- 
vard has won the toss, and the home blues 
walk to the bench. The freshman captain, 
with the feeling that he has the hopes of the 
whole college world upon the blue on his 
breast, struts over into the coaching lines and 
the first man goes to the bat. * Play,” calls 
the umpire, and rolls the new white ball along 
the crease to the Harvard pitcher. You can 
almost see the knees of the youngster at the 
bat tremble as he holds the ash suspended over 
his shoulder and thinks one last thought of the 
glory of a home run. The ball comes, it looks 
good, a hard sweep at it as it swerves away 
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from the plate with a tantalizing out-curve, and 
the umpire’s “ one strike,” combined with a 
few jeers from the crowd, nearly take away 
what little wits the poor batsman had 
left. His determination not to be fooled 
again results in a called strike, and he 
realizes that there is but one chance left him. 
The next ball is too wide to deceive even his 
not over true eye, and this gives him a slight 
respite in which he recovers himself nobly. He 
takes a fresh grip on his bat, and as the next 
ball comes, goes at it bravely and knocks it up 
into the air, an easy fly for the pitcher, who 
catches it. As the runner turns sadly back 
from the first base, his feelings are a curious 
combination of satisfaction on having at last 
hit the ball instead of striking out, and regret 
at his failure to signally distinguish himself. 
The next man fails lamentably, feebly fanning 
the air three times, and then the captain takes 
his place, resolves to do or die. He hits a 
sharp grounder to short, who fumbles it a bit 
and then seizing it hurls it in the direction of 
first base, it is true, but at such a height that 
it seems likely to clear the top of the bleaching 
boards. As the blue-legged runner goes flying 
by him, the Harvard first base, with one pa- 
thetie look, turns sadly after the ball, but be- 
fore he can return it, the runner has completed 
the cireuit of the bases amid the roars and 
cheers of the crowd. ‘You ought not to ap- 
plaud an error,” suggests some one. “ Error 
be blamed—we’ve made a run,” retorts his 
neighbor, for never yet has a freshman audi- 
ence been educated up to that fine point of 
baseball etiquette. A short pause, while the 
crowd once more settles down to quiet, and the 
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last man goes out on a foul fly to third. The 
Harvard men come in to the bat, the short- 
stop in particular, shunned by his comrades 
and wearing a most dejected and shame- 
faced look. Never mind, my boy, every 
body gets an error once in a while. The lads 
in blue, quite set up with their one run, play a 
steady game, and shut their rivals neatly. 
Neither side scores again until the fourth in- 
ning, when Harvard succeeds in getting a man 
to third after two men are out. The man at 
the bat gets three strikes, but the catcher drops 
the ball, and in his attempt to pick it up kicks 
it in front of the plate, and picks it up too late 
to throw to first. The man on third, however, 
has been unable to take advantage of the very 
slender chance to score. At the first ball down 
goes the man on first to second and leads off 
behind short. One strike and two balls have 
been called, while the crowd sits in silent sus- 
pense. The next ball shoots from the pitcher's 
hand, the batter swings on to it hard for a 
pretty single over second, and both men score, 
the batter himself making second on the at- 
tempt to field the ball home. His pleasure is: 
however, but momentary, for he leads off too 
far and is caught between second and third. 
‘Harvard, 2; Yale, 1; and the cheering has 
become confined to a little knot of red over be- 
hind first, where a frantic Harvard man insists 
upon “ Just one more, fellows, for luck.” Two 
more innings go by without score. The sev- 
enth opens with a clean two-bagger by a prom- 
ising Yale man, who comes home on the fol- 
lowing single, the batter again taking an 
extra bag on the attempt to shut off the first 
man at the plate. Nothing now can re- 
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strain the Yale contingent, and for some 
minutes the game is stopped by their up- 
roarious cheers. The score is tied—nobody 
out and a man on second. The blue boy at 
the end of the bleaching boards feels considera- 
bly easier about that five dollars which he put 
up at the end of the first inning, while the 
bunch of red over behind first perceptibly 
shrinks and grows quiet. ‘Only a few more 
left,” sings out Davy, the irrepressible black 
candy peddler. Alas for the hopes of Yale, 
alas for the five-dollar youth on the bleaching- 
boards; Harvard rallies in the ninth inning, 
“gets on” to the curves of the pitcher, the 
Yale infield hurl the ball anywhere but at the 
baseman, and the game finally ends in a hurly- 
burly of errors and hits and runs, with the 
Harvard backers, though few in number, carry- 
ing their men off the field on their shoulders. 
Then the rush and jam of carriages at the gates, 
and the journey home begins. The Yale ban- 
ners are trailing in the dust and the Harvard 
men are waving their gaudy red from out their 
hacks in the faces of their discomfited rivals. 
But it is only a freshman game, after all, and 
by the time dinner is over and the boys have 
had a pint of ale together at Mori’s, they are 
ready to renew school friendships or make new 
acquaintance with their rivals, and three times 
three for Harvard is given with as great good- 
will from the Yale throats as from the hoarse 
Harvard backers, and the compliment meets 
with as chivalrous a return. At midnight the 
Harvard men take their train for Boston, and 
a dozen Yale freshmen send from the station 


platform a bon voyage in the shape of a last 
fragmentary cheer. Watrer Camp. 





THE CHRISTMAS HUNTER. 


With blare of horn and holloa, 
Who is it forth doth fare ? 

It is the Christmas Hunter 
Who rides adown the air. 


Upon his wild steed, Sleipnir, 
He storms across the sky ; 

And like the moan of ocean 
His vanguard surges by. 


They are the Judas-hearted,— 
They are the souls of them 

That spurned God’s own anointed, 
The Man of Bethlehem. 


For them nor peace nor joyance 
At this high tide of Yule, 

Since they are doomed to follow 
The Hunter’s iron rule. 


Rage fills his veins with riot 
When peals the Christmas mirth, 
For Memory bears him backward 
When he had power on earth. 


So mad he whirls his minions 
Behind him fast and far, 


Without or pause or pity, 


From star to utmost star. 


The once almighty Odin 
Whom Christ hurled from his height, 
He is the Christmas Hunter 
Who roams the wastes of night. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





A Country Wedding. 


A COUNTRY WEDDING. 
(CHRISTMAS, 1895.) 


For more than a year Raphael and I did not 
venture near the old George Inn on the White 
Plains road. 

It was a journey on the wheel which required 
the greater part of a day from the city, and I 
grew to be so immersed in business that I could 
not afford the time for so much cycling. 
Raphael went abroad to complete his studies in 
Paris. The affairs of George’s inn were at ir- 
regular intervals communicated to me in letters 
from Great George himself, some of which I 
sent to Raphael (whose Ophelia, with the lilies, 
as is well known, took the 2d Salon Prix 
d’honneur, in 1894). 

These letters were curiosities in their way— 
honest effusions of an honest soul, who, because 
of our friendliness, and fortunate rescue of the 
“free boarder,” grappled us to himself “ with 
hooks of steel.”” They were badly spelled, and 
Great George made himself small with his lit- 
tle “i's.” Here is one of them, written short- 
ly after the death of that little black-eyed, 
sharp-tongued vixen—his wife : 

HONERD Str: My wife dide Sunday—took away 
from my side by god in his alwis provydance. She was 
anobile creetur. She spoke kind words to the last. She 
forgiv me fer all what i ever done—sich as drink, over 
sleep, tardyniss, and General Lazyniss. She fergiv me 
fer all harsh words what i ever spoke. The free border 
she held her hand to the last. My wife she took to the 
free border. It was livver troubles an her mighty bad 
stomage what took her off final. i new she was going 
to die and i was unmaned. if it want fer the Freeborder 
i dono what i should done. That gerl done everything, for 
our Cook she left and marred a peddler feller down to 
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yonkers, jest as i needed her most at the time of the funril 
yessir Bessie she done everythin as was done. she’s 
had her trouble an’ the child was borned ded. But 
she staid with us, an’ my wife she sed she was to stay 
always, so I gess we, i and she is to be marred to stop 
skandle an talk an because my wife left word as it 
wood be greeabul. So long. Grorcrk H— 


Another letter followed after a long inter- 
val. Then several more (well spelled) writ- 
ten in a light, delicate, girlish hand, and then 
this one from Great George himself: 


DEAR SIR: Chrismass day is the day set, is Mr. 
Rafel come home yet? Bess wants to wate till he 
comes home, i dono why, but if as you rit, he is 
xpected, then notifi yures trooly. Bess is all prepared 
with new cloathes, hozery, shoos, stokings, her father 
come doun hansom and shes happy as a berd, i hear 
her a singein now. The hotel has done well an’ pros- 
pects good. Cycler folks is what done it. So a 
weddin is xpected on chrismass day sure, i hev writ to 
all my old sports to come out, we'll hev a_ bole of 
punch handy, Cyclers is notified, it will be a big day, 
So long Grorce H 

When Raphael arrived on the City of 
Paris, almost the first words he spoke were of 
George’s wedding. 

“You see, I feel I owe that pretty free- 
boarder something,” he said eagerly—he was 
the same ardent enthusiast, although he had a 
blasé Parisian goatee and let his hair grow 
long in true artistic fashion. ‘ I have painted 
a picture of the old inn as well as I could from 
a photograph and had it nicely framed for a 
wedding present.” 

“I thought you would present your Ophe- 
lia,” I said with a half smile. ‘ She gave me 
my insight into Ophelia’s state of mind,” he 
replied seriously, “ that day we saved her life—I 
shall never forget it—and so, indirectly, she 
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caused me to take the prize in the Salon, and I’ve 
had lots of orders as a result. Why, old man, 
I'm positively rich—I insist on your dining 
with me at Delmonico’s !” 

By this time cycling had grown to be the 
proper thing for every one, old and young, in 
New York, and we had no difficulty in planning 
a large wheeling party for the Christmas wed- 
ding at the old George Inn. The day was bright 
and not too cold as we mounted our wheels, ten 
of us, lady and gentleman riders, and entered 
Central Park on our way to Yonkers. 

It was a little after nine when we started 
and the Park was pleasantly free from the usual 
holiday tough and his “ ladifren.” The leaf- 
less brown trees seemed to conceal a purple hue, 
while the grass was still a vivid green, and the 
sky a most deep and tender blue. 

Yet, for cyclists, the Park is not all we could 
wish. The surface of the roads is apt to be 
lumpy, and the hills—are dreadful, as the ladies 
all voted. We chose for our cavaleade—though 
cavalcade is hardly the word—the east drive, 
and turned out into the asphalt of Fifth 
avenue, and so on up’ past the pretty Mount 
Morris Park to Kingsbridge and Yonkers. 

Outside the city the light fall of snow had 
not worn away. Where the sun had warmed 
a southern hillside a patch of bright underly- 
ing green was seen. Winter landscapes have 
their own peculiar beauty, and the distant 
white garment of the hills made them seem 
higher and closer to the sky. A glimpse of 
the Palisades across the river, their noble feet 
shod in ice, and their brows whitened with 
snow, gave them an air of dignified old age. 
The black Hudson River pointed northward 
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with an austere beauty of wintry indifference. 
Along the fence by the road a little red 
chipmunk kept us a merry company, and dis- 
appeared in a mass of bushes and red berries. 
At last (and not a bit tired, of course—cy- 
clists never are) we all arrived at the Inn. 
Here was a scene of bustle and excitement. 
Dozens of bicycles were stacked against trees. 
Groups of men were standing in the roadway. 
Carriages were arriving. Our party was met 
by Great George himself, who came out on the 
porch, his honest face wreathed in smiles, and 
his breath redolent with the punch he was con- 


cocting. He looked like a personification of 
Merry Old Christmas himself with his ruddy 
cheeks. He shook hands all around, pleased 
that we had brought so many friends. Raphael 
he hugged in his arms. ‘ Now,” he laughed, 
“TIT guess Bess ‘ll let the ceremony go on—she 


wouldn’t do a thing till Mr. Brown he come.” 

Then he led the ladies of our party into the 
old inn parlor, and in a short time every one 
was washed and dusted and ready for one of 
George’s stiff cocktails, which he handed 
around on a tray. People from far and near 
began to arrive for the wedding—for every one 
had come to know honest George—farmers and 
their wives and daughters, horsey-looking peo- 
ple from Mount Morris Park way, cyclers from 
everywhere—and pretty country girls galore. 

Then the minister came, and certain very red 
faced awkward young men bustled about with 
white rosettes in their buttonholes and with 
white ties and shiny shoes—they were so very 
busy doing nothing that every one guessed at 
once “ Why, they must be the ushers ! ” 

Then when the inn parlor was so crowded 
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that not a single additional man or child could 
be crowded into it, there came a hush and a 
silence. The minister had taken his stand 
before the mantelpiece, with Great George 
beaming with smiles at his side. 

How well he looked! The evergreens and 
holly wreathed all about the room, the flowers 
above his head on the mantel—embowered the 
good fellow with a joyous, festive environment. 
Pretty soon there was a commotion, an old 
farmer, bent in frame, and stern of countenance 
crowded into the room with a slender girl on 
his arm, her head bent down, her cheeks 
aflame. 

Indeed it was a trying ordeal to poor Bessie ! 
The plain, homely country folk, some of them, 
were in broad, half-malicious grins, the flattery 
they paid to their keen moral sense. The girl 
had slipped—the affair had been a noted 
scandal—she had even tried to drown herself— 
some secretly called George a big good-natured 
fool ! 

Shyly and with a sweet upcast of her dark 
eyes the girl glanced at George. There was 
but one expression of kindness and love in his 
honest face! He took his place at her side, 
before the mantelpiece, with the brave air of a 
man defying his neighbors. 

Then the minister began. A tall, lean Metho- 
dist, with a long chin beard, more accustomed 
to funerals than weddings, and with a voice 
attuned to funereal gloom. 

Raphael stood near Bessie, and she gave him 
a quick, odd little look. Perhaps her heart had 
once gone out to him. But I think the scorcher 
had scorched all feeling from her breast, and it 
was gratitude and friendship she was offering 
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Great George at the altar, and love had died 
within her forever. 


Her face grew to its usual white as the min- 
ister prayed. Her dress of pearl gray—not 
the white of youthful brides—was touching. 
Indeed the whole wedding was, to us all, a 


pathetic affair, until the minister by his blunt, 
awkward remarks turned it into an occasion 
for inward rage and reviling. 

These country ministers doubtless mean 
well by the community at the expense some- 
times of the poor sinful individual. The de- 
light of pointing a moral is very great no 
doubt. To these folk it is a matter of habit. 
The Rev. Jones could not refrain on that 
sunny happy Christmas wedding day, from 
commenting upon poor Bessie’s downfall, and 
the unusual “ Providence” she had met with 
in obtaining, in spite of her sin, a husband. 

It was incidentally shown that such “ Prov- 
idences’’ are rare. 

Bessie’s head drooped lower and _ lower, 
George looked defiantly at the minister. For- 
tunately he did not break out and stop him. 
Our party of ladies looked at each other with 
astonishment and disgust in their eyes. The 
pretty country girls hung their heads. A 
gloom, a pall fell over the house. The Rev. 
Jones’s voice became a melancholy wail. But 
at last, when the tension had grown unendurable, 
his ** Remarks’ came to an end, and the cere- 
mony and prayer were soon over. 

Then you should have seen how certain 
wheelwomen went to her (strangers!) and 
kissed her and hugged her, and made much of 
the poor bewildered girl, and applauded 
George (and one actually kissed Aim), and the 
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minister slunk out of the room unnoticed. 
Then the musicians struck up for the first 
time in the hall way—a jolly two-step, and 
the pale sickly dismal spectre of pharisaical 
morality quitted the place. Then the wedding 
was a wedding indeed. Hot punch was 
passed, hot oysters, chicken, turkey, was 
served. People buzzed with talk and laughter. 
Bessie’s color mounted. How pretty she was! 
How proud and manly her husband looked! 
In another room acrowd of cyclers were giving 
three cheers and a tiger for Great George’s 
sweet wife, and Great George himself. 

I thought then, and I’ve thought since with 
George Du Maurier in his books—how much 
better hearted the wicked world really is than 
our moralists would have it! 

Then, after a hearty luncheon, and punch so 
strong it made our heads buzz, the dancing be- 
gan, and George led his bride in the mazes of 
“Old Virginia.” Quadrilles followed, and a 
waltz. 

Great George came up to me and whispered 
“The weddin’s a success after all—ain’t it!” 
Then his face fell a little, and a reverent ex- 
pression came into it. “1 guess my wife, if 
she’s a lookin’ down, is satisfied—she felt sorry 
for Bessie—’twas her left Bessie in my charge.” 

Even then the years of that petty woman’s 
tyranny had an echo in his soul. 

Then came cutting the bride cake, and the 
dancing stopped (such queer fandangoes and 
curious country steps some of us had rarely 
seen). Bessie plunged in the knife and her first 
piece was given to Raphael, the second to me, 
the third to her old father, and then to every 
one. Raphael and I were the newly wedded 
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pair's divinities. If we approved the world 
might wag as it would. 

So, the wedding over, at dusk we lit our 
lamps and rode down to the Yonkers station, 
not four miles. The Christmas day had been 
pleasantly spent. The ladies had been greatly 
amused. “Did you see those hideous plated 
soup tureens, and those hideous vinaigrettes 
among the presents?” they asked, “and did 
you see that pair of boots, and that baby’s muf- 
fler, and that dreadful lithograph of ‘ Spring’ ?” 

“ Yes, but that handsome ladies’ wheel all 
decked out in pretty ribbons—I wonder who 
sent that? There was no card.” 

“ The scorcher,”’ I replied, for I had learned 
from Great George that this was the case. 

** The scorcher! her former lover? I should 
send it flying back,” cried one of our ladies. 

** Great George’s wife has no need to know 


it—he will never tell her—and for my part— 
I'm glad he did send it—perhaps he hasn't 
such a bad heart after all—that scorcher with 
the dismal face!” 


So, in the deepening winter's twilight we 
rode’ down into Yonkers. Afar in the west 
the line of red sunlight betokened happy days 
for George and his pretty bride. Raphael re- 
marked as we dismounted: “ After all, 
wheeling has its own little romances—and love 
still rules, even at the end of the century!” 

S. M. STevens. 





Editorial Notes. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Science.—The political campaign just 
closed was notable from the fact that its most 
conspicuous feature was a problem in applied 
science, for political economy may fairly claim 
to rank as ascience. The selection of the best 
standard of value and the best medium of ex- 
change is a scientific problem of much difficulty, 
and involves profound research for its solution. 
The standard which economists approve, and 
which the American people have ratified, is gold. 
It seems an extraordinary coincidence that just 
at this juncture the discovery is announced of an 
immense deposit of gold underlying South Af- 
rica, and stretching out twelve hundred miles in 
length, a portion of it so near the surface as to 
be easily and cheaply worked. The gold acces- 
sible is valued at billions and hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars. The story seems to be well au- 
thenticated, and it is an interesting question 
what effect this stupendous goldfield will have 
on the world’s currency. 


* > 
* 


AT THE same time almost comes a report 
from Mexico of the existence of another metal, 
iron, in unheard-of quantity at the city of Du- 
rango, in Mexico; enough, the account says, to 


supply the world’s consumption for a thousand 
years. 


* *. 
* 


EITHER ONE or both of these accounts may 
be exaggerated. The first one, however, is 
vouched for by experts, one of whom is said to 
be Professor Becker, of the United States Geo- 
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logical Survey. The story from Mexico, how- 
ever, is merely that of a newspaper correspond- 
ent. 

* e . 

THE DISCOVERY of gold in sea-water, about 
which so much has been said recently, is, in re- 
ality, nothing new. The proportion, however, 
is so infinitesimal that no profitable method of 
separating it has yet been invented. Professor 
Liversidge, secretary of the Australasian Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, has re- 
cently given prominence to the subject by his 
quantitative analyses, by which he determines 
the amount of gold in sea-water to be from half 
a grain to a grain per ton of water, equivalent 
to from about sixty-five million to one hundred 
and thirty million dollars of gold per ton of 
water. 

. e * 

THE EAGERNESS with which new deposits of 
valuable minerals are sought the world over is 
paralleled by the activity which character- 
izes research in the laboratory. The extent to 
which gems can now be produced artificially is 
hardly understood, even by well-informed peo- 
ple. The diamond has long been the puzzle of 
gem-makers, however; that is, to produce it in 
its most valued and precious forms. Professor 
Moissan has just been telling Princetonians 
that the diamond is formed under conditions of 
great heat and pressure. He has already suc- 
ceeded in getting some wonderful things out of 
the electrical furnace, and, no doubt, there are 
more to follow. 

* ° . 

THE YEAR now closing has been by far the 

most memorable in history for the inception 
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and development of grand and varied scientific 
and educational measures in New York City. 
The botanical garden in Van Cortlandt Park 
has been laid out on a noble scale under the 
directorship of Dr. Nathaniel L. Britton, re- 
cently professor at Columbia; and it already 
takes a foremost position among the botanical 
gardens of the world, with which it was com- 
pared in the vice-presidential address of Dr. 
Britton before the Botanical Section of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 


Science at the recent Buffalo meeting. 


* 7 
* 


NEAR THE botanical garden is to be the 
great zoological garden, the largest in the 
world, I believe, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Ilornaday. ‘The varied surface of this 
park fits it for the habitat of a great diversity 
of animal life; and in another portion of the 
Annexed District an ample preserve is to be 
fenced in as the abode of the herd of buffalo 
collected and reared by the late Austin Corbin. 


Dr. Hornaday has been traveling in Europe 


and investigating zodlogical gardens there, in 
order to secure all the best features for New 


York. 


7. 7 
* 


AT THE other end of the city, in Battery 
Park, the old Castle Garden, after its check- 
ered history, having several years ago ceased 
to be the landing-place of immigrants, has for 
a year or two been undergoing repairs, and 
has been remodeled for use as an aquarium. 
The work has been long and tedious; and one 
or two changes in plan caused more delay and 
expense. At last it is nearly ready and is 
partly stocked. It is now announced that the 
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aquarium will be opened to the public on De- 
cember 15, under the management of Bashford 
Dean, who was for many years associated with 
the late G. Brown Goode at Washington. The 
location of Castle Garden gives unusual advan- 
tagesto the aquarium. An inexhaustible supply 
of pure sea water is obtained from a natural 
well, and the stratas underlying the building 
are of such a nature as to filter the water which 
soaks through from the harbor. 
* * 
* 

THe AMERICAN Museum of Natural His- 
tory has gained much in extent and efficiency 
by the completion this fall of a large extension 
and the opening of the ethnological depart- 
ment under Professors Putnam and Boas; and 
that of mammalian paleontology under Profes- 
sor Osborne, the latter probably now the most 
complete in the world. The opening of this 
extension was made complimentary to the for- 
eign guests of Princeton’s sesquicentennial and 
held on the day after the close of those exer- 
cises. It was a most agreeable reunion, under 
the auspices of the trustees, Morris K. Jesup, 
Darius O. Mills, and Wm. Constable. 

ee 

AND WHat a blossoming out of universities 
‘has marked the year in the metropolis; the 
laying of cornerstones for Columbia’s build- 
ings on the new site, and for the affiliated 
Barnard College; and the removal to its up- 
town site of the University of New York. 


7 . 


. 

BROOKLYN TOO, part of the Greater New 
York soon to be, has joined the procession. 
The first portion of the immense future mu- 
seum of the Brooklyn Institute is nearly com- 
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pleted ; Adelphi Academy has become a col- 
lege ; the Polhemus Clinic, a model building, 
and a most beneficent charity, is rising opposite 
the famous Hoagland Biological Laboratory, 
on Henry street. The Polhemus Clinic will be 
probably the most complete affair of the kind 
in the world, a credit to the city, and a perpet- 
ual monument to the donor, whose name it 
bears. It will be fitted with the latest and best 
appliances for the study and cure of diseases, 
and for demonstration of cases to students of 
pathology and therapeutics. 


. 7 
* 


In THE matter of libraries also, the two 
cities vie with each other. In Brooklyn, the 
new and admirably arranged Pratt Library, 
connected with the Pratt Institute, has been 
completed and thrown open to the public. In 
New York, the Astor, Lenox and Tilden 
foundations have been combined, and plans 
have been made for an immense free library. 

a e * 

IT SHOULD not be forgotten that the science 
department of the BacHELor oF Arts has 
been established this year. With such an en- 
vironment as the Greater New York now offers 


the scientist, no more auspicious era for such 
a department could have been selected. 


Athletics.—Football—can it be made 
less dangerous ? 

WE ake reluctantly compelled to state that 
after visiting several of the larger universities 
and seeing the football teams at practice, and 
also witnessing several of the greater games, that 
it is not a game to be recommended for college 
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players, unless the weights of the players are 
limited to at least 155 or 160 pounds. 

We believe that there are too many injuries 
from the game as now constituted. The game 


is a good one for several great points, such 
as the building of character, making a boy en- 
during, plucky and brave, and making him bear 


his troubles and injuries in silence, teaching 
him to be manly and courageous, ete. It also 
teaches him to be a brute, to disregard suffer- 
ing, and to be a Spartan in feeling. We do 
not go as far as the Evening Post, but we do 
say that we think any game which, on the av- 
erage, always injures some of its players for 
each period of practice, should in some way be 
rendered harmless or else abolished. 

We take up the Harvard Crimson, of No- 
vember 10, and the first thing we read is a 
letter from a graduate who finds fault with the 
Harvard management for bringing its team on 
the field against Princeton, practically a set of 
cripples. This is what he says: “I have seen 
day after day the past two weeks, Harvard 
players coming from Soldiers’ Field from their 
practice, lame and limping through Harvard 
square, and yet they are expected to win games! 
The contrast between Princeton and Harvard 
men on Saturday was most striking ; one team 
was fresh and ready, the other stiff and slow 
and apparently used up. Why does Harvard have 
so many cripples every year before the great 
college contests begin? Why cripple the men 
ourselves? Is the management right?” 

We would answer the Harvard graduate that 
the Harvard management was not at fault, 
but that cripples are almost annually the har- 
vest of the brutal game as now played. Men 
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in full training and weighing 170 to 200 
pounds cannot tackle each other on the full 
run without injury of some sort. At the 
Harvard-Princeton game we saw Harvard men 
throw Princeton men and Princeton throw 
Harvard men in a way which seems liable to 
break every bone in their bodies. This makes 
sport for the spectators, but we contend that 
the slightest degree of danger of serious injury 
is enough to cause and to necessitate such modi- 
fications of the game as will render it harmless. 

We recommend, therefore, First: No one 
shall be admitted to a college team who weighs 
more than 160 pounds. Second: Stringent 
rules preventing hard tackling. Third: 
Stringent rules against all sorts of massed 
play. Fourth: An establishment of a rule 
that if any player at any time of the season is in- 
jured, so that in the opinion of a physician he 
is not able to play the day following, he shall 
be put off the team for that season. Fifth: 
No member of a team shall be allowed to wear 
nails, spikes, or iron braces of any sort on his 
shoes (we understand this rule pretends to be 
in force). Sixth: A suitable uniform, to be 
agreed upon by all colleges, must be worn by 
every member of a team, which will serve more 
fully to protect ankles, legs, knees, and ribs of 
the players. Seventh: Every player must 
wear a leather-cushioned hood covering his 
entire head, leaving exposed his eyes and nose, 
which latter shall be protected by a rubber as 
now in use. 

The College teams now use ankle bracers 
which have saved many a sprain and break. 
The brace is worn inside the shoe and stiffens 
the ankle without making it too “ wooden.” 
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If we must have modern football then let 
us have complete armor ! 

Of course, the advocates of football as 
played say that players pretend to be injured 
in games, by preconcerted signal. A new and 
fresh substitute then goes on and does fiercer 
battle against the foe. 

In the Harvard-Princeton game players were 
seen writhing in blankets on the side lines, re- 
minding one of the horrors of the torture 
chamber in the Eden Musée. Are these wounds 
and bruises merely “ faked”? We think not, 
in many cases. 

‘i 

Tue Souprers’ Fievcp is half a mile from 
Harvard Square, and after arriving in a trolley 
car we proceeded to walk out to the game. Im- 
mediately we were assaulted by fakirs selling 
flags and tickets. The streets leading to the 
Field were crowded with vehicles, bicycles, and 
small boys. The noise and din of the great 
game must have caused President Eliot to turn 
uneasily in his chair. ‘“‘ Of what advantage are 
these great annual contests?” he may be said 
to have asked. “* Why butcher twenty-two stu- 
dents to make a college holiday? Why train 
from September to December, bruise arms and 
legs, get shoulders out of joint, noses flattened 
to cheeks, ears sliced off, and eyes blackened— 
to make sport for the ignoble hoi populoi? 
Why gather together in thousands and tens of 
thousands in order to witness Jones break a 
rib, or Smith a leg? Is it a part of true col- 
lege life? Are these latter day exhibitions of 
benefit to college youth ?” 

Then, after the thousands had witnessed and 
applauded, yelled, and bawled themselves 
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hoarse, and Princeton had won 12—0, President 
Eliot may have risen from his study chair and 
stood before his soft-coal fire, and said, ‘* These 
gladiatorial combats must cease. Harvard is 
not conducted for such purposes. Football 
must go where bull baiting has gone in Eng- 
land—where bull fighting will go some day in 
Spain. No, I will be firm henceforth. I 
will oppose these enormous gatherings, this 
over-anxious training of athletes, this expendi- 
ture of time and labor for nothing but empty 
victory. I will urge students to play games 
among themselves. What advantage is it to 
Harvard that Robinson battered his way 
through eleven Princeton students, who, but 
for accident of birth or preparatory schooling 
would be at Harvard? Surely Americans have 
gone crazy over football, as they go crazy over 
every new thing. Here half of my professors 
are hurrying off to their golf links—what is to 
become of our boys if their teachers set them 
such an example ? 

“So Princeton won. Well, what difference 
does that make to Harvard? For years I have 
sought to teach that victory is unessential— 
that manliness and honorable dealing are the 
first things. For years Harvard has not been 
technically victorious. Yale, Cornell, Prince- 
ton—all win victories over her—and yet Har- 
vard in defeat is greater than them all. Truly, 
she seems to grow by her defeats. Her classes 
increase while her victorious rivals creep along 
at a far distance. Truly Harvard is so great 
that to win over her other universities turn 
themselves into training grounds and put them- 
selves to enormous trouble and expense. 

“To me it all seems foolish and futile. I be- 
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lieve that athletics do not conduce to morality, 
that the training of a few young men to a high 
degree of effectiveness does not make the whole 
college better in health or morals. Betting is 
common among other colleges, if rare at Har- 
vard for obvious reasons. Team members are 
watched like racehorses. I say it’s all wrong 
to encourage a system which only trains the few 
and enervates the many. I prefer that there 
should be larger fields for sports, that every 
student should row, play ball, and learn to run 
fast—not that one or two should excel. 

‘‘ | therefore intend to discourage athletics as 
now practiced, a false system which has had its 
chief encouragement from Yale. I deem it 
vicious and unworthy—these mobs gathering 
and paying a dollar or two to see gentlemen 
contest for victory. Not a cent should be 
charged at these games, and not an advertise- 
ment of their date should appear. At Pough- 
keepsie four colleges row so that a railroad 
monopoly may make a great sum. I say that 
such a race should be rowed in seclusion—as 
between gentlemen, and not before hoodlums. 

‘*Here Mr. Lehman, of Oxford, comes over 
to coach the Harvard crew. I consider this the 
right sort of thing—he is not paid—he is our 
‘ guest, and he is the finest coach in England, a 
gentleman who has a great interest in rowing, 
and whose influence is on the side of the best 
gentlemanly sport. I hope that he will make 
a long stay at Harvard and that many students 


will take up rowing because of his coming. 
“What I would like to see would be all the 
students taking long botanical walks, regularly 
practicing in the gymnasium an hour a day, and 
all having bicycles or boats, and all getting out 
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doors for health’s sake. I would not have 
Harvard engage in the raising of brutes, or 
gladiators, or Samsons, or ‘ teams’ which win 
from every one else in the world. These are 
my sentiments—I do not think I am entirely 
wrong.” 

And then a Siss-boom-ah ! of Princeton goes 
off under the president's window—a pwan of 
victory ! 

e 

Football is too hard training, even when 
it does not maim. The Yale team certainly 
at the time of the game, November 21, was 
somewhat over trained. The work since Sep- 
tember 15 had been too severe for any college 
lad. We must protest against overdoing and 
overworking, for the sake of victory. 

No wonder crowds go to Manhattan Field 
to see a gory victory. H. Chatfield Tailer, 
describing the Spanish bull-fights, says that a 
Spaniard who had seen a Yale-Princeton game 
shuddered at the recollection. He believed 


that bull-baiting was an innocent pastime in 
comparison. 

Tue BacuELor believes that the sport has 
gone too far and is too barbarous, and that it 


ought to be played more skillfully and less 
brutally. 


* 7 
7 


The great game of the year outdid in num- 
bers anything heretofore known. Here are 
some of the songs sung on the Yale side: 

Air—*“ Hold the Fort.” 


Line up, rushers, line up briskly, 
Line up with a will ; 

We have always beaten Princeton, 
And we always will. 
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Chorus. 
Hold the ball, for Hinkey’s coming ; 
Fincke will signal still ; 
Benjamin goes through the center ; 


Win we must, and will. 


Baird will try in vain to drop kicks ; 
Chadwick rushes through ; 
Hildebrand is fun for Rodgers ; 


Cochran’s looking blue. (Chorus. ) 


Bass and Conner tackle surely, 
One at either end ; 
Chamberlain holds fast at center ; 


Murray will not bend. (Chorus.) 


Murphy makes a hole at tackle ; 
Hine will make a gain ; 
Princeton tries to stop Yale’s rushes, 


But she tries in vain. ( Chorus.) 


Line up, rushers, line up briskly, 
Line up with a will; 
We have always beaten Princeton, 


And we always will. (Chorus.) 


Another song, which was given with a ring, 
goes to the air of May Irwin’s song, “ The 
New Bully.”” These are the words: 


Have you heard about old Eli? He’s just come 
town ; 

“He’s round about Manhattan Field to throw old Nas 
sau down. 

He’s looking for the Tiger ; it must be found. 
He’s a battle-scarred old hero, and he don’t allow 
Any Jersey-jungled Tigers with him to raise a row, 
For he’s going to catch the beast and tame him now 


Chorus. 
Then we'll give a cheer for Yale, Yale, Yale, Yale ; 
Then we'll give a cheer for Yale, Yale, Yale, Yale ; 
Then we'll give a cheer for Yale, 
We're looking for the Tiger to twist his tail. 
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Eleven sons of Eli, dressed in quiet blue ; 

They're here to lick the Tiger, and you bet they'll do 
it, too! 

For when they get the ball they will go right thro’. 

It’s hard to tell who is the best, they’re all so very fine, 

And Princeton's men will know it when they try to 
buek our line 


To find that they are blocked there every time. 


Air—* Oh, Give Us a Drink, Bartender!” 


Oh, rush them along, Old Eli, Old Eli, 
As you did a year ago ; 
For you know that we’re all behind you, behind you, 
And will cheer you as you go. 
Our stone wall line they can never open, 
Our backs go easily through ; 
So give three cheers for our sandy captain ; 
Three cheers for the boys in blue ! 
Brek-ek-ek-ex, ko-ax, ko-ax, 
Brek-ck-ek-ex, ko-ax, ko-ax, 
Oh-op, Oh-op— 
Parabalou— Yale !—Yale !|—Yale !— 


Rah, Rah, Rah, Rah, Rah, Rah, Rah, Rah, Rah, Yale. 


On the victorious Princeton side: 


Tune—*« Houtchee Couchee.” 
How can they beat, beat, us? 
How can they beat, beat, us ? 
How can they beat us, beat us— 


Old Nassau and it’s Old Nassau ? 


In the thick of the fight, when shoulder 


grates against shoulder and panting and weary 
Elis fell back before their yellow-legged foes, 
the rooters from the grand-stand cheered their 
team as follows: 


Right thro’ the center, 

Now round the ends, 

Shove ’em thro’, striped Tigers of Princeton, 
Shove ’em thro’, shove ’em thro’, 

Shove ’em thro’. 
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At other times the Princetonians sung the 
old song, known by every true son of “ Old 
Nassau,” “The Orange and the Black,” as 
follows : 

Although Yale has always favored the violet’s dark 
blue, 

And the many sons of Harvard to the crimson rose are 
true, 

We will hold a lily slender ; no honor shall it lack, 

While the Tiger stands defender of the orange and the 
black. 


Through the four long years of college, 
"Midst the scenes we love so well ; 

As we win athletic victories 

On the football field or track, 

Still we'll work for dear old Princeton, 
And the orange and the black. 


Wuart is Yale to do for a race this year? 
Harvard is bound to row Cornell, Columbia, 
and Penn., at Poughkeepsie. Yale will hardly 
be willing to enter that race. Perhaps Har- 
vard will row her a week or so after Pough- 
keepsie. Harvard’s new coach, Mr. R. C. 
Lehman, of Oxford, the Leander coach, will 
put Harvard's crew on edge to do battle with 
Yale, and Mr. Cook may be depended on to 
teach the latest English stroke to the Yale 
crew next year. The two crews would thus 
have the same stroke, and then it would be a 
case of training, and the best and strongest 
would win. We hope that Harvard will 
arrange a race with Yale. 

. . * 

We watcuepd Bob Cook coaching a ‘Yale 
crew on the New Haven harbor the other day 
(November 13). The stroke is the same as 
ever—only lengthened out. The men lean 
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back very far and reach very far, and the oars 
are narrower. The ** Leander stroke ” will be 
the fashionable stroke henceforth among the 
colleges. 

. Ps * 

Mr. LenMan’s coming to Harvard is such 
a satisfactory arrangement that we wonder he 
or Trevor Jones was not asked to come long 
before. Harvard has fine crews—muscular, 
active men, who always need about four weeks’ 
more coaching than they seem to get. By be- 
ginning to learn the new stroke on the water 
this fall, by next June they ought to be profi- 
cient, and to make Cornell see their stern. 

* o . 

A PRACTICAL Y ALE coach would answer Pres- 
ident Eliot or any decrier of modern athletics 
by saying that if you play to win you must play 
vigorously and under the strictest rules and 
counsel. We either play to win or we ought 
not to play at all. It is because of the desire to 
win that Yale or Princeton makes the tremen- 
dous effort she does. ‘+ What is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well.” Harvard seems to 
make a great effort, but she does not consecrate 
herself as Yale and Princeton do. 

In the H.-P. game Harvard played hard and 
fast football, but yet not of the scoring kind. 
It isn’t luck with her to go on losing year after 
year—it’s lack of consecration. 

* . 


>. 

SHOULD YALE meet Cornell, a great race 
would ensue. When a college averages as well 
as Cornell has done for years past, she deserves 
to receive notice from the big universities. 
Nevertheless, each can row with whom it chooses. 
A small college gets a great advertisement from 
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rowing Harvard or Yale. If Union or Trinity 
suddenly challenged Yale, the latter need not 
accept, but if Trinity had won over Harvard, 
Cornell, and Pennsylvania, then she would have 
won a higher place for herself, and her reputa- 
tion would have deserved better treatment. 

* e * 

SHOULD CorNELL challenge Yale for a four- 
mile race next season Yale would be unable to 
say that Cornell was not in her own class, and 
it would be difficult to make a good enough 
excuse to get out of rowing. The great col- 
leges are not “champions” in the sense of be- 
ing open to all challengers who come. But 
the great colleges must listen to challengers 
with proper certificates of moral character and 
standing. Cornell has wona record four-mile 
race in 19 min. 29 sec. Yale ought either to 
meet Cornell, if challenged, or to signify a 
willingness to enter the Poughkeepsie race. 


* + 
* 


YALE WILL not feel like doing this last for 
various reasons. We do not care to go into 
the bitter controversy of last year and the year 
before. She will probably go again to Henley 
if Harvard does not challenge. Yale is eager 
for another try at Henley. She feels she can 
remedy her mistakes and win. We believe this 
is true,and the Englishmen fear her another 
year with the chances of not having quite so 
good crews as New or Leander were this year. 

+ - * 


Mr. Caspar WuitnNey scores Penn. for 


training its football team during August. To 
steal a march on the other colleges by training 
and drilling in summer is allowable in our 
judgment, provided there was no agreement 
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not to do it. The Ohio State college has re- 
cently disciplined a captain of a team for de- 
linquency in his studies—all honor to a West- 
ern college for so doing! 

. e . 

Tue Caruiste Indians with their ugly 
mugs have been prime favorites with an “ in- 
discriminating public.” They played Yale 
12-6 ; Princeton, 22-4 ; Harvard,4—0. They 
hada little way of snatching the ball when 
not in play and running hard with it—then, of 
course, when the referee called them back, the 
crowd howled in derision. They did this three 
or four times in the Yale game and caught the 
“hoodlums”’ in great style. 

The truth is the Indians have little real 
knowledge of the game, and played teams 
which were not trained for scoring but for the 
rudiments. We would wager that Princeton 
would beat them 50 to 0 to-day and Yale about 
the same. 

The Indians did not beat Yale, nor was the 
game a “ gift” to Yale—in any sense, though 
such standard weeklies as the Jlustrated 
American speak of “ Carlisle Indians’ victory 
over Yale.” To put over the ball in play after 
the referee’s whistle sounded was not football— 
but it caught the crowd, who cheered loudly. 

* . * 

Mr. THEopoRE RoosEvELT has expressed 

himself, after seeing the Maher-Choynski fight, 


as being in favor of encouraging boxing among 
the people. He afterward stated to the writer 
his conviction that the Italians who have taken 
to boxing and wrestling on the East Side are.rare- 
ly known to stab or inflict dangerous wounds. 


We certainly believe that Mr. Roosevelt is 
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right. Boxing is rarely as dangerous as foot- 
ball. <A blow of the fist is apt to give just as 
much satisfaction to an angry man as a stab. 

New York people must come to take a rational 
view of these things. Pugilists are, as a rule, 
peaceable men, earning their living after many 
hard knocks, and ups and downs, by the sweat 
of their brows. They often, in other States, 
meet with the cruelest discouragement. 

” . . 

Bos Cook wishes it distinctly understood 
(as he told the writer in New Haven) that no 
new-fangled stroke has been suddenly sprung 
on the Yale crew. He has been at work on New 
Haven harbor teaching “ first principles ’’—the 
old stroke he brought over in 1873. We 
watched the crew at work and it seemed to our 
eyes that the crew’s shoulders never went back 
so far—even in "73. But the boat went very 
fast under the new long stroke. 

* e * 

PeLHaM Haut ScHoou (Mrs. Hazen’s ex- 
cellent institution at Pelham Manor) and Rose- 
mary School, at Wallingford, have come to set- 
tle their long secret rivalry on the cricket field. 
Pelham won, although, for some time, while a 
dispute over a lost ball was going on, it looked 
very doubtful, and Roseniary girls openly vowed 
and declared a well-grounded distrust in the 
um pire. 

At the end of the game cold cream was in 
great demand. A special manicure was sent 
for from New York, Macte virtute o puelle. 

7 e 7 

THE GOOD news comes from all sides that 
Harvard and Yale are going to be friends next 
year. Mr. Lehman wants his crew to down 
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Bob Cook's eight. In football—it will be all 
right in °97. In baseball there never was any 
quarrel. With this good feeling abroad, we 
are sorry to see the Lampoon hinting that Yale 
stole the Indian game last October. We saw 
that game ourselves, and the Indians never 
were “in it,” Lampy, and, furthermore, to 
snatch a ball and run after it has ceased to be 
in play is not good form. It is quite contrary 
to the strict ethics of the game. It may catch 
the applause of hoodlums—but it isn’t foot- 
ball. 

By the way, why do all the newspapers jump 
so hard on Yale? Is it because she rarely says 
anything “for publication”? Why is it the 
public seem to enjoy seeing her defeated? 

+ - 


* 
YALE was defeated 24 to 6 by Princeton in 


a well-played game. It was Yale’s first signal 
defeat by Princeton, and the New Jersey col- 
lege earned every point she got. In the first 
ten minutes Yale blocked Baird’s kick and 
got a touch-down. Then every Yale man on 
the Manhattan Field said, “I told you so.” 
Yale had been drilled for Baird’s kicks for 
three weeks, and after the blocked kick 
Princeton pulled her giants together and 
bucked Yale’s line without losing the ball. 
Baird never kicked again—and Yale’s line was 
like a sieve for the first time in her history. 
It was Yale’s Waterloo. 
* e a 

HARVARD AFTER a terrific battle was beaten 
8-6 by Penn. 

The mistake of Harvard has been to train 
too hard and overwork and cripple her men. 


She held Princeton better than Yale did, and 
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it is probable she would have beaten Yale. We 
should place the “ big 4” colleges this year in 
the following order: Princeton, Yale, Penn., 
Harvard. 


Ir 18 Princeton’s Sesquicentennial year, and 
victory for her is especially gratifying. She 
played a strong, clean game and Yale wasn't 
able to withstand her. Smith's long run of 60 
yards was made through clever interference, 
and Yale was kept off by the best kind of foot- 
ball tactics. Bravo, Princeton! 

. * 
* 

YeT AFTER all—clean, sportsman-like as it 
was—we must adhere to our judgment ex- 
pressed elsewhere—it is too rough and danger- 


ous a game for men weighing over 160 lbs. 
Recently several have been killed on the foot- 
ball field. A great many things must yet be 


done to make the game less injurious to players. 
This is what Tue BacHeLor will try to do 
not oppose the game—but render it more 
harmless. 

7 ° . 

HARVARD TRIES just as hard, works just as 
long, and apparently tackles harder and throws 
her opponents on the ground more severely and 
savagely than any other college—yet she doesn’t 
know how to win. As some one has put it, 
“She quits at the wrong time.” But she is 
not a quitter in the sense of a cowardly back- 
ing down in the face of the enemy. She quits 
too much before the game. She is too easily 
disheartened at the outset, but her boys are’ just 
as full of spirit as those of Princeton. 


. o 


* 
Black and White (August 29) described a 
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bicyele gymkhana at Aldershot, which might 
be repeated here, indoors, this winter. In the 
sash race the ladies stood at one end of the 
ground each holding a colored sash. The men 
started 600 yards away, and picking up a 
parcel containing a sash gave it to the lady 
holding one of the same color. The two were 
then tied together and the competitors rode 
back, two and two, each holding an end of the 


knotted sash. In the needle-threading race 
the ladies rode to a certain point where they 


were met by a partner who was waiting with a 
needle and thread, the needle having to be 
threaded before she could cross a certain line. 
In the letter-writing race the ladies rode to a 
table, wrote letters of a certain number of 
words, and back again. Then intricate figures 
were gone over on wheels. Quadrilles and 
other square dances were danced. A game of 
chess with living figures might be suggested, 
and other figures. Why should we not have 
some bicycle fetes? By these we do not mean 
merely riding round and round the hall, but 
riding on chalked lines and doing “ stunts” 
on wheels. 

College Notes.—Proressor Wm. M. 
SLOANE, of Princeton, has been called to Co- 
lumbia and has accepted. Princeton can ill 
afford to lose such an able man from her faculty. 

° . * 

Tue Sun prints the following editorial on 
“The Influence of Colleges on the American 
Community.” We deem it well worthy of re- 
production : 

“ The extent to which the American people 
are indebted to their colleges for intellectual 
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discipline, for scholarship, and for culture, is 
the subject of an interesting article contributed 
to the current number of the North American 
Review by Dr. Charles F. Thwing, the presi- 


dent of the Western Reserve University and 


Adelbert College. The statistics collected in 
the pursuit of the inquiry will seem the more 
remarkable when we bear in mind the relatively 
small proportion of the citizens of this country 
—only about 300,000 in all—who have been 
members of colleges in the last century and a 
quarter. 

‘In considering the part played by college 
men in national or State affairs, we have to 
keep in view the fact that the very large num- 
ber of graduates who become clergymen, 
teachers, and physicians are for the most part 
debarred by the nature of their vocations from 
active participation in public life. It is never- 
theless true, as Dr. Thwing points out, that of 
the fifty-six signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence forty-two had received a liberal 
education. Of the committee of five appointed 
to draft the document, three members, Jeffer- 
son, Adams, and Livingston, were college bred. 
At least thirty-five of the fifty-five men com- 
posing the Philadelphia Convention of 1787, 
which framed the Constitution, had had the 
advantage of a college training. 

“ We have lately directed attention to the fact 
that the ‘ Virginia plan’ and the ‘ New Jersey 
plan’ were both devised by Princeton men, 
and that the compromise between those plans 
ultimately, sanctioned by the Federal Conven- 
tion, was largely due to another graduate of the 
same institution. The men who were most in- 
fluential in the struggle in the State conven- 
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tions which resulted in the adoption of the 
Constitution were men who had been trained 
in colleges. Of the Presidents of the United 
States, fifteen have been graduates; so, too, 
have been thirteen of the Vice-Presidents. An 
examination of the biographical sketches of 
Congressmen reveals the additional fact that 
one-half of those who have served in the United 
States Senate have been college trained; and 
the same thing may be said of somewhat more 
than one-third of those who have been mem- 


bers of the House of Representatives. If we 
turn to the State governments, we find the in- 
fluences of colleges no less unmistakable. Dr. 
Thwing tells us that of the men who have been 
conspicuous in the public affairs of Rhode 
Island during the last century and a half, only 


three can be mentioned who have not been 
graduates of Brown University. Almost equal- 
ly potent has been the rd/e of Harvard Col- 
lege in Massachusetts, of Yale College in Con- 
necticut, of Dartmouth College in New Hamp- 
shire, of Bowdoin College in Maine, and of 
Union College in New York. 

“ It is further to be noted that many, though 
by no means all, of the advances made by 
Americans in the knowledge of the laws of 
nature have been made under the patronage 
of the colleges, even if they have not been 
directly effected by college officers. Dr. 
Thwing asserts that of the ten Americans who 
have contributed most largely to the progress 
of natural and physical science, eight will be 
found to have been enrolled in the college facul- 
ties. The greatest American linguists, as well 
as the greatest American mathematicians, our 
greatest philosophers and psychologists, and 
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several of our ablest economists, have at one 
time or another served as teachers in our uni- 
versities. Most of the researches into the con- 
dition of the early races of this continent, or 
of the Latin and Greek peoples, or of the na- 
tives of the far East have found in the col- 
leges their chief supporters and leaders. It is 
usually in connection with colleges that ar- 
cheological museums are organized. It is also 
true that our acquaintance with the literature 
of the Greeks and Romans, the two peoples 
which, next to the Hebrew people, have most 
profoundly affected modern civilization, is de- 
rived largely through college instrumentalities. 
Without the college, scholarship proper would 
be bereft of its most useful agency and its most 
healthful conditions. The American scholar, 
in the conventional sense of that term, has 
usually, though of course not always, been an 
officer in an American university. 

“ We pass, lastly, to a question which, as 
Dr. Thwing admits, is not so easily answered, 
namely, the value of the college considered asa 
means-of promoting literature. It is undis- 
puted that in any list of American writers, 
working at any given date and at any given 
locality, the number of college-bred men would 
not be found to exceed the number of those 
who have lacked a college training. The prin- 
cipal worth of the contribution, which colleges 
make to literature, is to be measured by the 
extent to which they uphold literary standards, 
inspire literary motives, and by the degree in 
which they foster literary atmospheres and con- 
ditions. At the same time, Dr. Thwing con- 
tends that of the really great authors of the 
country, a majority are college trained. Thus, 
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he thinks, it would be generally acknowledged 
that, of the five or six men who are commonly 
regarded as the greatest poets of the United 
States, four out of the five, or five out of the 
six, have been college graduates. Of the five 
greatest historians of America—Bancroft, Hil- 
dreth, Prescott, Motley, and Parkman are, of 
course, referred to—all received a college train- 
ing. The foremost romancer, Hawthorne, and 
the foremost essayist, Emerson, were sons of 
New England colleges. When we add that 
our greatest writers upon philosophical, ethical, 
and theological subjects have had, with hardly 
an exveption, the advantages of receiving a uni- 
versity education, it will be generally acknowl- 
edged that American colleges have had a large 
share in the creation of American literature.” 
* - 
* 

SrupENTs wiLL drink beer and—other 
things, and we must say we are pleased to 
find at Princeton, for example, a very artis- 
tically fitted “cellar ’’ under the New Princeton 
Inn. We urge upon college authorities to teach 
students to be gentlemen in their cups. At 
Yale, Traeger’s oak-studded rooms and beauti- 
ful german decorations make a unique and 
handsome student drinking-hall. At Harvard, 
the college clubs are well fitted, and all permit 
drinking. 

A few principles such as these: “ Billiards 
need not always be played in a low-down dive,” 
“Good ale moderately taken is not criminal,” 
*‘ Even whisky is not always to be deplored,” 
“ Drink beer, think beer—a precept not apply- 
ing to one or two steins a week,” might be in- 
culcated. 

We can remember the sad period in college 
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times when to drink raw whisky out of a bot- 
tle and get out on the campus and yell like an 
Indian was not deemed unworthy of a gentle- 
man and ascholar. Those early crude theories 
of having an enjoyable time have passed away. 
Students drink beer rationally and keep sober 
ways, or train in athletics. They are more 
gentlemanly in their cups. 


* x 
* 


To INVITE a score of learned pundits over 
from Europe to lecture on abstruse subjects— 
to give, as it were, samples of their wares—was 


a peculiar feature of the Princeton celebration. 
The craze for doing intellectual stunts is so 
common, nowadays, that the following portion 
of a letter copied from the Nation need not 
cause us to lose a smile: 


As I have not noticed in your columns any allusion 
to the Princeton celebration, permit me to call atten- 
tion to one of its aspects that has been little empha- 
sized in the accounts in the daily and weekly papers. 
In inviting a number of distinguished foreign scholars 
to deliver courses of lectures on scientific and literary 
subjects during the week preceding the actual celebra- 
tion, the authorities of Princeton took a step which 
should do more to make the occasion memorable than 
the burning of any amount of colored fire or the deliv- 
ery of any number of after-dinner speeches, necessary 
as tliese adjuncts may be to a celebration. “ So far as 
is known to the writer, this step was a distinct innova- 
tion. To be sure, we have frequently had distinguished 
foreigners lecturing among us, but not usually to adorn 
such an occasion as this, nor upon such severe subjects. 
In Germany the excellent custom prevails, and it has 
lately been imitated in this country, that when a learned 
professor celebrates his jubilee, some of his former stu- 
dents join in the occasion by contributing pieces of 
original research, which they publish in the form of a 
book dedicated to the master. What could be a more 
suitable and permanent tribute? In like manner, what 
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more appropriate to an academic celebration than the 
contribution, under the auspices of the university, of 
something of permanent value to the intellectual pub- 
lie ? 

x * * 

HAZING HAS vanished from most of our col- 
leges. Harvard and Yale are too large to 
make hazing possible any longer. Hazing has 
not entirely died out in the smaller colleges. 
The effect of numbers in our colleges is to de- 
stroy class feeling, and, we believe, in Har- 
vard’s case—esprit de corps for the college. 
This need not be the case, however, and will 
not be the permanent result. Oxford and 
Cambridge are not less zealous rivals in sports 
because of their size. 

Nevertheless when classes grow to be three 
or four hundred strong—how can there be close, 
old-fashioned family feeling? 

x * 


* 
Pror. Barrett WeENDELL, of Harvard, 


whose lecture to a class of women has caused 


“considerable sport,” is said to have spoken 
most disrespectfully of Milton and Spenser, as 
follows : 


Personally I do not like Spenser, and Milton is to 
me excessively unpleasant ; Milton is trying to be a 
Puritan and an artist at the same time, and the two 
things do not and cannot coincide. A conscious moral 
purpose ruins any effort for artistic effect. To my 
thinking “ Comus ” isn’t in it with the “Faithful Shep- 
herdess.” A fellow like Milton, that has bored me 
with “Paradise Lost” and “Samson Agonistes,” I 
have absolutely no use for. When I read Milton, as I 
have to, I read him for study, not for enjoyment. I 
feel that Milton is rhetoric just as Spenser is rhetoric. 
Take « L’ Allegro,” «Comus,” ete.; these are rhetoric 
—jolly good rhetoric some parts of them. I should 
guess that “ Lycidas” and some few of Milton’s son- 
nets were some of the most spontaneous things he ever 
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did. He certainly wasn’t spontaneous in “ Samson 
Agonistes,” although he spoke out with a certain reso- 
nant bang. No one can be spontaneous who constructs 
a Greek tragedy on the plan of a Hebrew story. 

On the whole, it sounds to us like the short- 
hand notes of some quizzical girl who wanted 
to take a rise out of the professor. 

* e . 

Pror. GoLpwin Smitu believes in the an- 
nexation of Canada to the United States. The 
feeling on this question is very rife in Canada 
just now. 

The senate of Toronto University voted to 
confer the honorary degree of LL.D. on Prof. 
Goldwin Smith. As a consequence Judge W. 
G. Falconbridge, of the Ontario High Court of 
Justice, has announced his resignation from the 
senate of the university, as he holds that after 
this resolution it is no place for men loyal to 
the British flag, and especially for public ser- 
vants of the Queen. So much political rancor 
was developed in the subsequent discussions 
that Professor Smith declined to accept the de- 
gree. The Springfield Republican says : 

There is a touch of satire in his remark that he will 
“ rest contented with the degree he has from Oxford 
University.” One violent Tory in the Toronto Senate 


resigned his place because the degree was voted to an 
annexationist. 


Music and Drama.—Sara Bernhardt, 
who for years has set the fashion in millinery 
in Paris, has now determined to establish her 
two nieces in New York. Mlle. Saryta Bern- 
hardt and Mile. Yette de la Pierda are to be 


the active managers of a Fifth avenue shop. 


* . 
* 


Miss OtGa NETHERSOLE, the fine emotional 
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actress, is here again from England, and we 
shall doubtless see her here in New York in 
Carmen, Camille, and a new play, “The 
Wife of Scarli.” Miss Nethersole’s Camille 
is to our mind superior to that of Mme. Duse, 
by her greater power of passion. Duse is too 
calm, too negative, for Cumille. Nethersole’s 
final death-scene is powerful and touching. 
All through the play she has the right concep- 
tion of the part, in that she never pictures 
Camille as a depraved creature. And her 
awakened longing for purity in the scene with 
the father of Armand, and the perfect beauty 
of her self-abnegation, were never more perfect- 
ly done. 

In Carmen she is a bundle of passion, not 
vulgar, not common, yet too true to uature to 
suit our over-refined tastes. Her kisses are too 
prolonged, too obvious. We must credit her 
with a bold and brave attempt at notoriety in 
attempting the passionate Carmen, and wish 
that she would give us a Juliet which might 
remind us of Adelaide Neilson. 

: © 4m 

Mri GIvuetre’s “Secret Service” is an 
exciting play, but is far from deserving serious 
approval. It is not a probable nor a possible 
play. A raft of soldiers do not bivouac in a 
ladies’ drawing-room, and stack their guns be- 
fore the mantelpiece, and shoot spies in boudoirs. 
Mr. Gillette takes the leading part very well, 
and Miss Amy Busby looks young, pale, and 
interesting as an ingénue. Richmond, during 
the siege, is an inviting opportunity to the 
playwright. Here is a war play which tries to 
give us a picture of the Southern side of things. 
It is full of action, and that is all there is of it 
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—intense, thrilling action, including the suicide 
on the stage of a Union spy. 
_- e * 

“ JACK AND THE BKANSTALK ” is first-rate 
of its species—a very pretty burlesque of the 
old-fashioned kind. The electric dance is a 
new feature. The burlesque fairy queen is 
very funny. We advise college boys to see it. 

* ° 7 

Emma Eames is the most thoroughly satis- 
factory of all our American primé donne. Her 
statuesque beauty, her fine manner, her noble 
bearing on the stage, make her far more over- 
powering than Melba. Both Melba and Eames 
are lacking in histrionic ability. But the lat- 
ter is growing better from year to year. We 
shall look to see her a perfect #7sa—in German 
—and shall expect a fulfillment of our expecta- 
tions. The pupil of the great Herr Dr. 
Kneiser, of Bayreuth fame, will, we doubt not, 
make the greatest H/sa of her generation, as 
far as American opera-goers are concerned. 

Personally, the two De Reszkés are not sat- 
isfactory. Truth compels us to say that we 
think they are a little too old —their voices are 
not fresh. They are stiff-jointed and lacking 
in force and fire. Nevertheless they are of the 
correct classic school, and they are excellent 
models for ambitious vocalists to follow. 


+ . 
. 


Tue: Is Dick Rapid, a Yale oarsman, among 
the opera-club members. His father left him 


a million. He will leave possibly a few debts 
at the rate he is going. 
And one is reminded when one is told of 


this and that gentleman sowing so many wild 
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oats and spending money so freely—who gets 
it? Who is the better for it? The spend- 
thrift lends money to friends, women and men, 
buys presents for girls, bets heavily on wrong 
horses, speculates in Wall street. He doesn’t 
enjoy his money—he revels in it. Like the 
finest wine he drinks, he does not enjoy it 
slowly—agreeably—he guzzles it. 

America loves to do things gorgeously, and 
her patricians love to strike the eyes of hoi 
populoi and dazzle, just as European aristoc- 
racy love to do the same. They are feeling re- 
lieved here, just now, from the popular clamor 
against wealth, a cry which will be renewed in 
America. 

Wealth is timid—often cowardly. How 
many dreadful lessons it has had! A banker 
trembles when he remembers that some aristo- 
cratic old maiden ladies’ entire income depends 
on some Western railway bonds—an invest- 
ment he advised. 

The Western farmer imagines his creditor a 
fierce, devouring, rough-hided Eastern banker— 
there she sits at the opera, in quiet black silk 
and heavy diamonds, a shrinking timid little 
figure, almost pathetic in its unqualified de- 
pendence. She is refined and aristocratic to 
her finger-tips, this creditor of the Western 
farmer. She only wants her due interest, but 


when there are delays she passes sleepless 
nights. 


* * 
* 


THE OPENING night at the opera was unusu- 
ally gay. Every one feels such a relief that 
Bryanism is “ squelched,” that the good times 
and prosperity coming were anticipated in gor- 
geous gowns and glittering jewels. The night 
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was, as it were, the culmination of the excite- 
ment over the horse show. 

To Tue Bacue or, looking about on the 
sea of white shoulders, it seemed like a continu- 
ation of the display of fine women—started by 
the horses and kept up by the musicians. 

And why not display our handsome wives 
and daughters? Why not exhibit their splen- 
did white necks and shoulders and array them 
in diamonds? Are they not the flowers of our 
material civilization ? 

To the toilers by the wayside in this weary 
world, to see them on a splendid opera night 
is as refreshing as a beautiful landscape. 
We are glad to know there is so much wealth 
and beauty floating about in New York’s upper 
regions. Behold, here and there one or two 
well-known college boys—who came to New 


York poor and distinctly thin and earnest. They 
have now their reward of marriage. They are 


fat and complacent in boxes behind rows of 
bedizened shoulders. 

There is Jack Jones, a noted fullback: by a 
strange variety of good luck, he married into 
the De Montmorenci family. His wife is a 
plain, unornamental sort of woman. There is 
little love lost between them ; but Jones is pop- 
ular—he has made a “ great success "’—he sits 
there in the box on the second tier. 

There is Tom Robinson, a Harvard second- 
baseman. He married a girl who bought him 
his wedding-clothes. He drinks like a fish 
now, and to-night is seen rather flushed and 
shaky in the rear of his wife’s box. He ought 
to have been allowed to go west, as he wished 
to do. Instead of giving Tom his head, his 
family married him off to the handsome-looking 
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woman who sits in front of him. Her eyes 
look tired and sad, but her diamonds are of the 
very first water. 
* . 
* 

THE SKATING season has begun. The St. 
Nicholas Ice Skating Rink, at Sixty-sixth 
street and Columbus avenue, and the Ice 
Skating Palace, at Lexington avenue and 107th 
street, attract a great many college folk. 

. . 
* 

ROSENTHAL THE pianist stands between 
Joseffy and Paderewski—less delicate than 
the latter, more masculine than the former. 
The piano is like the violin—only endurable 
when well played. We hope that Joseffy 
will appear again this winter. Unfortunately 
he has a peculiar temper—and, as well, is 
peculiarly indifferent to his public. 

. * 
a 

AvucusTe Van Brene, in his “ Broken 
Melody,” has been not quite up to the mark as 
an actor or as a ‘cellist, but what he has done 
was to give us variety—attract us in a new way. 
We want greater variety on the stage, and we 
deplore the lack of it at the present time. 

. 7 
7 

THE Barrison sisters, at Koster & Bial’s, 
are pretty, charming, and not overpoweringly 
wicked. At all events, their wickedness has 
not yet been proved to any great extent. 
Koster & Bial’s show is high-class and worth 
seeing. 


- 7 
7 


SOTHERN, AT the Lyceum, had just the 
play adapted to him. His support was good. 
It is a matter of regret when his season ends 
in New York. 
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REGINALD DE KoveNn has written a tuneful 
opera in the “ Mandarin.” The topical songs 
are all good, but the music of these is so loud 
it is difficult to hear them. The scenery is 
unusually pretty. Toward the end of the third 
act the resemblance to the “* Mikado,”’ without 
the “ Mikado’s” distinctiveness, grows appar- 
ent. We would advise the author to cut at 
least a half of the second act, which is rather 
too much repetition. 


* * 
* 


Brian Boru is very well worth hearing. It 
is a serio-comic opera. The music is beauti- 
fully rendered by the Whitney Opera Co. of 
Boston. 


* x 
* 


His Frrenp From Inpia is a laughter-pro- 


voking farce in three acts. It does not dis- 
appoint one, and while its situations are forced, 
yet we must laugh in spite of ourselves. 


* * 
* 


Daty’s THEATRE has a certain air of re- 
finement and elegance which no other New 
York theatre quite possesses. G'eisha has made 
a great success. 


* * 
* 


WE wWELCcoME Mr. Richard Mansfield again 
in his varied repertory at the Garden. Mr. 
Mansfield is the only college man who has be- 
come famous on the stage. His work is of a 
very high order. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 
A CHAT WITH OUR COLLEGE FRIENDS. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS to our capable young contempo- 
raries !—first to you, Oh! Vassar Miss—your dun 
brown cover is not gay—but you, like a salmon fish, 
have bright insides. You are very demure and sensible, 
and your verses are sometimes exquisite. Here is a 


wail of a well-done student : 


Athletics claims her dues, 

And Christian dues are due, 

A due to Phil. and Chapter due— 
A little to myself is due. 

When all the dues are due 

What shall I do? 


The Vassar Miscellany, in its personals, gives us, as 
does the Wellesley Magazine, an inkling into what col- 
lege girls are up to in later life. As far as we can see, 
they become teachers, or professoresses, mostly, and 
with here and there a marriage. Articles in magazines 
come in to be noticed, if written by Vassarites. At 
Wellesley they publish under « Deaths,” the following: 

«“ October, 1896, the father of Sarah Ellen C 
formerly of '95.” 

Was the father of Sarah at Wellesley? 

“Last spring, the father of Mary W——, ’90; 
Gertrude W——, ’92 ; and Grace W——_., ’95.” 

If you are a relative of a Wellesleyan you will get 
your notice. Among “Birth Notices” the father is 
ignored. It is “a son (or daughter) to Mary C. 
T——, ’94.” In “ Marriages” it is “Miss Jones, 
Special ’92-’94, to Rev. R——.” We notice strange 
announcements, such as “ October 3, Barn Swallows.” 
“ October 17, Barn Swallows’ Gold Rally in barn.” 
“Prof. Sarah W—— is abroad for her Sabbatical 
year,” etc. The letterpress of these magazines is 
really very good indeed. 

Next comes the venerable Yale Lit. Pleasant 
memories rise up and interfere with a just 


discrimination—perhaps it ought not to look quite 


’ 
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so dull—it isn’t really dull at all. This year’s 
board of editors are awake and up to the times. 
The articles are welldone. The literary value of some 
of the Lit’s stories is first rate. We wish the Memo- 
rabilia Yalensia were more complete and full, 80 
that every Yale event would be well reported and the 
bound volume of Lits would make the Yale Alumni 
Weekly seem “like as it wan't in’t.”” For graduates’ libra- 
ries a full and complete record of each event of that year 
would be a very useful thing. The Yale Courant, a 
dainty little volume in eye-blinding Jensen type. 
Please Messrs. Courant editors, print henceforth in 
plain Roman ; our elderly graduate eyes will not per- 
mit us to enjoy you as we might do. You and the 
College Folio have paid Tue Bacne.or the delicate 
compliment of imitation. The latter magazine, the 
literary organ of the Women’s College of Western 
Reserve, at Cleveland, is almost as good as the Vassar 
papers. The Vanderbilt Observer looks like the Yale 
Lit inside, and contains a good story of the Democratic 
steal in Dorgorner County. The Harvard Advocate is 
refined and elegant and devoted to good literature, 
We always enjoy reading it, and the Harvard Monthly. 
which has stopped coming for some untoward reason. 
The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine is of great use to 
Harvard men, as it usually contains exactly the docu- 
mentary and statistical statements about Harvard one 
likes to file away in one’s library. The American Uni- 
versitg Magazine is a good thing, and ought to be better 
supported. Its photographs of Western college pro- 
fessors and hopeful alumni are always interesting, and 
its biographies are always up to high-water mark. 
The University of Chicago Weekly is one of the liveliest 
college weeklies in America. We always read it with 
great interest. The Western College Magazine (new 
series) does for the West what we are trying to do for 
the East. It is published at Kansas City. Its picture 
of the “ Western Collegian at Home” is suggestive of 
‘@ sailor standing amid the billows. The Yale Record 
is on the whole the cleverest of the “funny ” cellege 
papers. ThePrinceton Tiger and Harvard Lampoon and 
Ben Franklyn, of Pennsylvania, and the Wrinkle, of 
Michigan, come pretty close however. (We hereby 
cordially request the Harvard Lampoon to please ex- 
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change.) The Emory Pheniz, of Oxford, Ga., is very 
nicely printed. The Touchstone, of Lafayette, is pretty 
and delicate. The fine old Amherst Lit is up to 
its standard, and sometimes goes above it. The 
(Princeton) Nassau Lit has a quaint, old-fashioned 
appearance, as has the Yale Lit. We hope these dear 
old college landmarks will never change. The Nassau 
Lit is really valuable to Princeton men. The /nlander 
of the University of Michigan is one of the best, if not 
the best, college magazines that come out of the West. 
The Columbia Spectator—half blue, half white—is bright 
and readable. The University Herald, of Syracuse, is 
very well edited. The Hamilton Review—always read- 
able. Yes, and the far Pacific Wave, of the University 
of Washington, of Seattle, Wash. The University of 
California Magazine, too, and all ye distant editorial 
young men and young women—to The Ariel, of Minne- 
apolis ; The Lafayette, Acta Victoriana, Blue and Gold, 
Buff and Blue (of Bethel College), Bates Student, Univer- 
sity Beacon, The Unitarian, The Hamilton Review, Oberlin 
Review, The Iconoclast, St. Stephen’s Messenger, Univer- 
sity of Virginia Magazine, College Mercury, University 
Cynic, The Tech, The Alumni Princetonian, The Penn- 
sylvanian, The Daily Princetonian, The Harvard Crimson, 
The Yale Alumni Weekly, The University of Michigan 
Daily, The Scarlet and Black, of Iowa College; The 
Daily Cardinal, of the University of Wisconsin; The 
Morningside, of Columbia; The Northwestern, The 
Wrinkle, The University of California Magazine, The 
Luftonia, Williams Literary Monthly, Randolph-Macon 
Monthly, Notre Dame Scholastic, The Monthly Bulletin 
(University of Michigan), Red and Blue (University of 
Pennsylvania), Lehigh Burr, Tennessee University Maga- 
zine, Trinity Tablet, Trinity University Review, The 
Transylvanian, and a host of others. GREETING on 
this Christmas of 1896! May you all be Happy and 
Prosper is the wish of Tux BacHELor. 

We have not the space to allude to each and all of 
you bright, newsy, well-printed college papers ; but you 
are representative of everything that American univer- 
sity life engenders—honesty, cleanliness, cleverness, 
and giving us elders good proof that those that come 
after us are well worthy to follow in our footsteps. 

You are published without faculty interference, and 
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you are really representative of student pluck and 
brains. We say it with careful consideration that 
nothing shows the results of our American democratic 
institutions better than our youthful college press. 
The work is well done, thoughtful, manly, clean 
Really it is surprising how much better written are our 
college exchanges than many of our older “ esteemed 


contemporaries.” 


° * 
> 


NOTE. 


Let no one forget our Fiction Prize of #125. 


All stories must be handed in by January 1. 


In our advertising pages one may read full 
particulars of the contest, which was postponed 
from June last for the reason that no stories 
were received by us which were deemed worthy 
of publication. 





Books Received. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Conspiracy of the Carbonari. By Lovisre Mvuut- 
BACH. (F. Tennyson Neely.) 

The Intriquers. By Joun D. Barry. (1D. Appleton 
& Co. 

In Buncombe County. By Maria Louise Poor. (H. 
S. Stone & Co.) 

Modern Political Orations. Edited by L. WAGNER. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

A Practical Method in Modern Greek. By EvGENE 
Rizo-RanGcase. (Ginn & Co.) 

Christianity and Social Problems. By LYMAN ABBorTt. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

A Child of the Jago. By Arruur Morrison. (H. 
S. Stone & Co.) 

At Agincourt. By G. A. Henty. (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons.) 

A Garrison Tangle. By Cuaries Kina. (F. Tenny- 
son Neely.) 

Six Modern Women. By Laura M. Hansson (from 
the German of Ramsden). (Roberts Bros.) 

Imagination and Dramatic Instinct. By 8S. S. Curry. 
( Boston School of Expression.) 

Maris Stella. By M. C. BaLrour. (Roberts Bros.) 

Ugly /dol. By CLraup Nicnorson. (Roberts Bros.) 

Some Modern Heretics. By Cora Maynarp. (Rob- 
erts Bros.) 

The Hunt for Happiness. By Anita ViIRANTE CHAR- 
TRES. (Town Topics Publishing Company.) 

Bushy. By Cyntut1a M. Westover. (The Morse 
Company. ) 

New Cicero, with Vocabulary. By ALLEN and GREEN- 
oveH. (Ginn & Co.) 

A History of Elementary Mathematics. By F. Casort. 
(The Macmillan Co.) 

A Shorter Latin Grammar. (ALLEN and GREENOUGH ). 
(Ginn & Co.) 

The Mystery of Handwriting. By I. HarrinetTon 
Keene. (Lee & Shepard.) 

On the Irrawaddy. G. A. Henty. (Scribner’s Sons.) 
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Through Swamp and ‘ , MuNR 


Seribner’s Sons. ) 
With Cochrane he Dauntle ; — HleN 
(Sertbner’s Sons 
Modern French Literatu yy 1 Wo. Wei 
Roberts Bros. ) 
The Murder of Delici Marirt Coren 
I Ippincott Co 
Primer of Philosophy 
Pub. Ce 
Trinity Verse Edited by Dre Forrest Hicks 
R. Remsen. ( Hartford, Conn 
Les Miserables Abridged by 
CHRAST (Grinn & Co.) 
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of New York 
Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 


Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - - - -$2,000,000 
SURPLUS, . - $2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS 
AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


SUBJECT TO CHECK OR ON CERTIFICATE 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Je., Vice-President 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 24 Vice-President 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 





J, NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas, and Sec e 

DIRECTORS ; 
Samuel D. Babcock, G. G. Haven, Richard A. McCurdy, ; 
George F. Baker, Oliver Harriman, Alexander E. Orr, 4 
George S. Bowdoin, R. Somers Hayes, Walter G. Oakman, e 
August Belmont, Charles R. Henderson, Henry H. Rogers, 
Frederic Cromwell, Adrian Iselin, Jr. H. McK. Twombly, a 
Walter R. Gillette, Augustus D. Juilliard, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


Robert Goelet, James N. Jarvie, William C. Whitney. 
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